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GET THE ‘BEST! ! 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
At its annual Fair for 1872, AWARDED A MEDAL to the 


National School Furniture Co. 























wt. Best School Furniture “+ 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL ‘FURNITURE Co. 


ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Peard’ S Patent Folding Desk and Settee Combined. 


The Gem Desk, 
The Economic Desk, 
The Study Desk, 
And a-full line of 
High School Desks, 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, 
Church and Hall Seatings, 


And School Requisites of all kinds. 


SI/YFS TVWNO/ILVINGT S.0OD FP LIVMHLYFdMOI 





The Gem Desk. The Economic Desk. 


GS Catalogues sent on aptlication. All inquiries promptly answered. Address 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO., 
[UII-3 11] 111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 
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GREENLEAF’S > 
New Mathematical Series: 


A Complete Course for all Classes of Learners. 


CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE — PRACTICAL AND SCIEN-| 


TIFIC — MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, 





No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has 
stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time, or attained 
so wide a circulation, or received the approval and endorsement of 
so many reliable and competent educators in different parts of the 
country. With the improvements and additions recently made, 
this series is unrivalled in simplicity and completeness. 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST TEACHERS. 


From ISAAC N. CARLETON, A.M., Principal State Normal 
School, Connecticut. 


At the opening of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S NEW ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text-books, and thus far we are more 
than satisfied with it. It bears the test of daily use in the recitation room, Our 
pupils enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and concise 
statement of principles. and its well’chosen problems render this the most per- 
fect work of the kind with which I am acquainted. 

Professor Carieton says (Marcn 15, 1873), “ Although sorely pressed to adopt 
some other Algebra, we stili continue to use GREENLEAF’S in the Normal 
School, and consider it the best.” 





From A. P. STONE, A.M., Public High School, Portland, Me. 


GREENLEAF’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, has been adopted as a text- 
book in this school, and gives ¢ 00d satisfaction. 


From W. L. P. BOARDMAN, now Principal of Lewis Grammar 
School, Boston. 

I have always liked GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. The 

improvements contained in GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITH- 

METIC, make it, in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 


From ®. B. CLARK, A.M., Principal of Public High School, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

T cannot but think that GREENLt AF’S SERIES will commend itself most 
fully to impartial minds, as being the best before the public, whether for style, 
strength, or intrinsic wonh The use of other text books upon this science, and 
Algebra in particular, only inclines the more strongly in favor of hese mathemat- 
ical works, 





| 
From PROF. CHARLES O. THOMSON, now Principal Just. | 


Technical Science, Worcester. 

GREENLEAF’S ALGEBRAS work well in my school. The NEW ELE- 
MENTARY is logical, lucid, progressive and dignified, andthe NEW HIGHER 
is, if possible, better than the Elementary. Withcut any invidious suggestions in 
regard to any other author, I wish every teacher of Algebra would give these 
books a trial. 


PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. By Prof. James H. | 


HAMILTON. Complete Coursé in one book. 12mo, 240 pp. Re- 


cently published. Handsomely printed on fine paper, substan- | 


tially bound in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, $8 a dozen. A specimen mailed 
to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt of go cents. 


From S. M. CAPRON, A. M., Principal of Public High School. 


I we'come the revised edition of PARKER’S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COM POSLTION, which has been so eminently useful in its day, and which 
has recently been intrcduced into our school Its chief merits seem to me to be 


the admirable se'ection of topics, precisely those which need elucidation, and the | 


copious array of appropriate example sentences for practice. The changes which 
have been made in the new edition, particularly for the use of capital lett.rs, and 
for punctuation, seems to me in the n.ain real improvements. 


From H. T. WELLS, A.M., President, Andalusia College, Penn. 


A careful examination of PARKER’S EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION, 
and the use of it in the class-room, have satisfied us that it is far superior to any 
other work of the kind now before the public. 





%@~ This popular text-book is now widely used in Grammar 
and High Schools and Academies. iii-4 


Robert S. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


Series of Geographies. 


/'OUR WORLD, No. I.; or, First Lessons in Geo- 
graphy. Revised edition, with new Maps. By Mary L. 
HALL. 94 cents. 


|OUR WORLD, No. Il.; or, Second Series of Les. 
sons in Geography. By Mary L. HALL. With fine 
illustrations of the various countries, the inhabitants and their 
occupations, and two distinct series of Maps, physical and 
| political. $2. 
COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 
Half Price for Examination, with a View to Introduction. 


| Designed to give children clear and lasting impressions of the 


| 


| different countries and inhabitants of the earth, rather than to tax 
| the memory with mere names and details. 


From Louis Agassiz, LL.D., Professor of Zoology 
and Geology, Harvard University. 


CAMBRIDGE, January'r, 1873. 
My pzar Sirs—I welcome “ Our World,”’ No. 11. as a valuable contribution 
| to the modern method of teaching geography. It is a very commendable and 
successful effort to add to the daily improving means cf making geography more 
attractive in the school-room. 


From Hon. Geo. S. Hillard LL.D. 


| Boston, December rr, 1872. 
My Dear Sirs—I think Miss Hall’s work one of great merit. It invests the 
study of Geography with the attractions that properly belong to it. It gives 
| prominence to the facts, distinctions, and attributes which are permanent, and 
the work of nature, and does not burden the memory with those dry details of 
political geography which are variable and accidental. ‘Thus it has all the inter- 
| est of a well-written book of travels. ‘Ihe pup] here learns wherein one country 
| essentially differs from another, what are the physical features, sil. and produc- 
| tions of each, what are the occupations and character of their inhabitants, and, in 
short, all the relations of man to the globe on which he lives. 
| Lenvy the boysand girls who are to study geography in this excellent com- 
| pendium, and I look back with a sigh ot regret upon the dry husks and innutri- 
tious chaff on which it was my lot to feed when I wasa boy. The latest pro- 
duct of the Ames Plow Company is not more superior to the rude instrument 
described by Virgil in the Georgics than is this treatise to that which | studied. 


From George B. Emerson, LL.D. 
Boston, December ro, 1872. 

GENTLEMEN—I have examined carefully, and with great satisfaction, ‘* Our 
World,” No. II., a copy of which you sent to me. 1 have never seen a school- 
book which satisfied me mure entirely. Its description of regions and of States 
| are admirable, clear, and characteristic, at once philosophical and picturesque, 
giving just what a child will rejoice to know and will easily remember. ‘The 
maps are singularly well suited to their uses ; the map-studies are most excellent ; 
and the illustrations are weli-chosen and very beautiful. 

Any well-informed person who should procure a copy of this unpretending 
volume, the work ot modest genius and cultivated taste, would be likely to con- 
sult it frequently for its descriptions and its maps. I know of no volume which I 
| should more confidently put into the hands of an intelligent and well-educated 
foreigner, who wanted to know what was most striking and memorable in every 
part of America. I heartily commend it to school committees, and the other 
friends of schcols in all parts of the countrv. 


From Prof. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard University. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 8, 1873. 

GENTLEMEN—I have examined Miss Hall’s ‘‘ Second Series of Lessons in 
Geography *’ and am prepared to pronounce it, in plan, in method, and in execu- 
tion, very far superior to the school geographies previously in use. Its introduc- 
tion would convert geography, frum the driest and dullest of school-studies, into 
one of constantly fresh and vivid interest. ‘Ihe first part contains an admirable 
selection of general matter, and I am struck with the skill and good taste with 
which, in the rapid sketches of States and countries, the features of real interest, 
| and likely to adhere to the learner’s memory, are brought out, thus attaching to 
| geographical names associations which can hardly fail to be permanent. 


| From Thomas W. Bicknell, State Commissioner of 
| Public Schools, Providence, R. |. 


GentLemen—| have just examined “‘ Our World,” No. I., by Miss Hall, and 
wish to give you an unsovicited opinion of its merits. 1 believe it to be the best 
| primary Geography yet published. 


‘From E. B. Hale, Sup’t. of the Public Schools, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 2, 1870. 
| GeNTLEMEV—I can very confidentJy say that I know of no work so well adap- 
ted to the purposes of eiementary instruction as this. 1 believe its general 1 
troduction would meet a want that has long been teit; and to this end [ shall 
gladly recommend it wherever opportunity may offer. 











GINN ’BROS., Puablishers. 
iii-4 3 BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE LATEST AND THE BEST. 


Thomson's New Arithmetics. 


NEW GRADED SERIES, COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS. 


By JAMES B. THOMSON, LL.D. 


I NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 144 pages, 16mo, 


Price 35 cents. For Primary Departments. 

Il. NEW RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. Combining 
Mental with Slate Exercises. 224 pages, 16mo. Price 50 
cents. For Intermediate Departments. 

II NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 354 pages, 
i2mo. Price $1. For Grammar Departments. 

Since the issue of the author’s former Series of Arithmetics, of 
which millions have been sold, great changes have taken place in 
the commercial world. ‘These changes necessarily demand changes 
in Text-Books. To meet this demand, “THE NEW GRADED 
SERIES ” was undertaken at the request of many practical teach- 
ers, and is now presented to the public. 


PLAN. 

1. The Series is divided into three books—the object being cox- 
venience and economy ; 2. Kach book in the series is complete in 
itself; 3. The definitions and principles, so far as each extends, 
are expressed in the same language, and are clear, concise and com- 
prehensive ; 4. Both the “how” and the “ why” are clearly pre- 
sented and illustrated ; 5. The Examples are mew and abundant ; 
6. The principles of Analysis—“ the grand common-sense rule ”— 
are fully developed; 7. The principles of Percentage, and their 
application to business matters, including Stock Investments, 
United States Bonds, Domestic and Foreign Exchange, etc., have 
rectived particular attention ; 8. Great pains have been taken by 
the author to adopt the work to the various industrial and scientific 
jursuits, To this end it has been a cardinal point to incorporate 
a great amount of ¢zformation pertaining to matters of science, to 
business forms, the counting-room, the work-shop, the farm, and 
the household. In this respect it is believed these works are ahead 
of all others, 

“ Prof. Thomson has shown the relation of numbers to many matters of com 
mon life interest, not usually noticed in elementary treatises on Arithmetic ; - 


has done this in such a manner as fully to justify the title of * Practical. ’’ 
P. BARNARD, LL D., President of Columbia College. 

“Tam much pleased with the appearance of Thomson’s New Practical Arith- 
metic. The arrangement of matter and the typography are all that could be 
desired. The subject treated is developed consecutively and logically. ‘Ihe 
analysis of examples and the generalization of the results obtained, in the deduc- 
tion of rules, is calculated to fix the attention of a learner, enable him to work 
intelligently, and to form in him a habit of correct reasoning. ‘The examples for 
illustration are well graded, practical, and plentiful. * * * Much information 
is given pertaining to business forms and matters of science, and thus the work is 
adapted to the wants of every-day life among all classes of persons.”—J. H. VA 
AMRINGE, Professor of Mathematics, Columbia College, New York City. 


“ . a . . ‘ H j 
I have examined Dr. Thomson’s New Practical Arithmetic with much enjoy- 


—tf 


ment of its lucid method and attractive style. Dr. ‘Thomson’s name is sufficient BEEN ove of my daily companions. 


guarantee that the work is well done, the public having known him many years as | 
a thorough, pains-taking and sound scholar. ” 


ho other arithmetic which I should preter.”—Rev. HOWARD CROSBY, D.v., | 


Chancellor of New York University. | HE best guide of students of our langua e. 


““T have examined the new Series of Arithmetics by James B. Thomson, L.LD., | FYXce! S all others in defining scientific terms. 


and am much pleased with the improvements introduced therein. ‘These books 
have been adopted by the Board of Public Instruction of the city of New York, 
and [ have no doubt they will prove a valuable addition to the text book list.”— 
Hon. HENRY KIDDLE, Superiatendent of Public Instruction, N. Y. City. 

“mp 

7 he above expresses very fully and clearly my own views of the practical | 
value of Prof. ‘Thomson’s New Series of Arithmetics ”—Assistant Superintend- | 
ent HARRISON, of New York City. 
“We consider ‘Thomson’s New Arithmetics a decided improvement on his 
former series, which is extensively used in our schools, and admirably adapted to 
the wants of our pupils.”— Forty-four Principals of Male Grammar Schools, City 
of New York. “A 


We consider them works of great merit, and admirably adapted to the wants 
of the pupils. * * * The amount of information on business matters found in | 
them is an important consideration in the education of girls as well as boys, and | 
cannot fail to commend them to the attention of all practical educators "’—Forty | 


Principals of Female Grammar Schools, City of New York. 





Specimen copies furnished to teachers at half price. Copies for introduction | 
furnished, free of all express charge, at two-thirds the above prices. Address 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 


iii-g 5 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Connecticut School Fournal. 


On the whole, I know of | GE UPERIORN in most respects to any other known to me, 


| 
aa High School = tne ce ne te = OE 


| New and Valuable Text-Books. 


The Bryant & Stratton Business Arithmetic. 
1 vol, 8vo. Price $2.50. 


© This new work is precminently superior to any preceding pub- 
lication of the kind.’ —ChAicave Eve. “Journal, 


The Constitution of the United States ; 


| WITH 


A CONCORDANCE AND CLASSIFIED INDEX. 
By CHARLES W. STeaRNs, M.D. 
lvol, 12mo. , Price $1.00. 


“T deem your edition the best I have ever seen.”-—/%0/, y. fH. 
Cilmore, Onives sily of Ro hi Av. . 


An Analytical and Practical 
KMreneh Grammar. 
By J. G. KEEPELS. 

i vol. 12mo. Price $2.00 


Copies of the above Works for examination may be had of the 
Publishers on receipt of one-half the retail price. 
Correspondence solicited. 


MASON, BAKER & PRATT, Publishers, 
ITI-4-6m NEW YORK. 


GET THE BEST. 


a 





Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries, 
3000 Engravings ; 1840 pp. Quarto; Price $12. 


ey 
EBSTER now is glorious,— it leaves nothing to be desired. 
—Prest. Raymond, Vassar College. 


BRVERY scholar knows the value of the work. 


W. Hl. Prescott, the Historian. 





Fohn L. Motley, the Historian, &'c. 
George I’. Marsh, 
Sohn G. Whittier. 


President Hitchcock. 
BREMARKABLE compendium of human knowledge. 
—W. S. Clark, Prest. Agtl. Colleye. 
A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher and professional man, 
What Library is complete without the best Enghsh Dictionary ¢ 


o—= ALSO 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 pp. Octavo; 600 Engravings; Price $6. 
“The work is really a GEM oF A Dictionary,—just the thing for the million.” 
—A merican Educational Monthly, 
Published by G. & C. WE RIREAM, Sprincrtenn, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Illustrated Editions Webster's School Dictionaries. 








Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engravings. 
“ “a 


Common School 7 isnren es &. 0 eo 2 
“ 
- Academic o ed 


“ 


oe eS ee oe 
with numerous illustrations and many val- 


a Couyting House 
| uable tables not to be found elsewhere, 
Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CG., New York. 
Sold everywhere. Ih l-4-1t 





| 
| 

















il The Connecticut School Fournal. 


| Year-Book 
The Educational Year-Book, 
1s7 33. 

Edited under the direct co-operation and supervision of the sev- | 
eral State Superintendents and Departments of Public Instruction 
in the United States. The only complete National Manual for 
‘Teachers, Superintendents, Examiners, Members of Boards and 


School Officers. Contains a summary of the School Laws of| 


each State, together with the practical results of all American 
systems of Public Instruction, brought down to date. 


Ready April 15. Price, cloth, post-paid, $1.25. 


The success of the First Volume of the EDUCATIONAL YEAR- 
Book, issued in 1872, has given pleasing assurance of its useful- 
ness and established its permanence. 


Volume IL., for 1873, will be uniform in style with the volume of 
1872. Delivered free to subscribers. Very liberal terms allowed 
to agents and for clubs, 


_-—- 


“ Deservedly popular.”——Toledo Blade, Ohio. 

** A valuable mrs of reference.”’—Prof, J. E. Jocelyn, Vermont. 

** Very valuable.”—J. B. Killebrew, Asst. State Supt., Tennessee. 

* [| recommend it to other teachers.” Prof. J H. Webster, Alabama. 

** Will make all the necessary replies ’"— John Monteith, Supt., Missouri. 

“ A perfect thesaurus upon educational topics.”—Nashville Banner, Tenn. 

* Will answer your inquiries at once.””—E. A. Apgar, Supt., New Jersey. 

“T will make the summary desired with pleasure.” —A. Abernethy, Supt., lowa. 

** Will co-operate with you with pleasure.”’—J. K, Jillson, Supt., South Carolina. 

“ As full as can be given from any data in this office.”—Office State School 
Commissioners, Georgia. 

** Excellent. Very useful to every educator.”—J. O. Wilson, Supt., Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

“Contains much valuable information in compact form.”—J. W. Simonds, 
State Supt., New Hampshire. 

** A vast fund of information not to be found in any other publication.”—Prof. 
C. W. Springer, Maine. 

“TI will answer as well as I can with present information.’”’-—Alex. McIver, 
Supt., North Carolina, 

“Should be in the hands of every teacher and school officer.’’—D. C. Casey 
late Cir. Supt., Arkansas. 

“ Much information of special interest to school officers and teachers.— Public 
School Advocate, Indiana. 

** A valuable addition to the professional library of the teacher.”—J. P. Witk- 
ersham, State Supt., Pennsylvania. 

“I have answered the inquiries as full as I am now able to do.”’—Jno. G, 
Baird, Assistant Secretary, Board of Education, Connecticut. 

“A valuable year-book. At our earliest convenience will make full reply.” —H. 
B. Wilson, Supt., Minnesota. 

“ Peculiarly valuable to those who study the progress of public instruction.”— 
W. H. Ruffner, State Supt., Virginia. 

“ A most valuable work, There are others here who would like to have it.”— 
B. S. Newland, City Supt., Springfield, Missouri. 

“J forward you the replies to the questions, prepared as correctly as I could.” 
—C. B. S:ebbins, Department of Public Instruction, Michigan. 

** It is a capital thing. I am very glad that you are to publish the second 
volume.”’—T’. W. Bicknell, State Supt., Rhode Island 

“I value your work highly, and improve the earliest opportunity to make the 
corrections requested,’’—A, N. Fisher, State Supt., Nevada 

“* We mail you our new school law, circulars, memorandum * * * in prepa- | 
ration of the * Educational Year-Book.’’’—Department of Public Instruction, 
State of Illinois. 

“Is a complete casket of educational information. Should ve on the desk of 
every teacher and school superintendent in America.”—H. D McCarthy, State 
Supt., Kansas. . 

* No other book in which the same amount of useful amd interesting informa- 
tion on educational matters is so skilfully condensed."—M. A, Newell, State 
Supt., Maryland. 

“* It contains a great amount of information of the highest interest and impor- 
tance to every person engaged in any way in educational pursuits, and will prove 
to teachers one of the most valuable books of reference which they can keep at 
hand.”"—Henry Kiddle, Supt., New York City. 


Address M. WOOD & CO., Publishers, 
27 GREAT JONES STREET, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. Woop & Co. publish the following Educational Works : 


Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar, . * e . $0.45 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar, . ; , : 1.00 
Brown’s Grammar of Grammars, A R ‘ ‘ - 6.25 
Cruikshank’s Primary Geography, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1.00 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology, . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ - 0.85 
Lambert’s Higher Physiology, . . . : ‘ . 1.50 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry, . ° ° ° ° - 1.50 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Treatise on Physics, . ‘ ‘ . 5.00 
The Educational Year-Book for 1873, . ° ° ° - 1.25 
The Educational Year-Book for 1872, . ° ° ‘ 1.25 


Sets of the EDUCATIONAL YEAR Book, 2 vols., for 1872 and 


The National Fas 


Third Volume, 1873. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHER is so strongly commended by 
the leading educationists of the country, that it does not need to 
“claim” superiority. It has only to permit others to speak its 
praise. The most eminent and progressive teachers pronounce it 
not simply “ interesting,” or “ valuable,” but— 

“The leading educational journal of the country.” 

“ The best educational journal of the country.” 
“ The best educational journal in America.” 
“ The best educational journal extant.” 
“In advance of all others in practical value.” . 
“The educational periodical par excellence.” 
“ Unrivaled among the educational journals.” 
“ Superior to any teachers’ journal I have seen.” 
“ Decidedly the best teachers’ journal published.” 

These high and unqualified commendations are due to the fact, 
that THE NATIONAL TEACHER meets the practical needs of pro- 
gressive teachers by presenting the most advanced views and the 
best experience of the profession in school instruction and manage- 
ment. Its contributors include many of the ablest and most prac- 
tical educational writers in the country. 

TERMS :—$1.50 a year; five or more copies at $1.25 a copy. 
A copy sent FREE to the sender of five subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
or TEN subscriptions at $1.25 each. A sample copy sent free on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. . 

An Agent in every county and city in the country is wanted. A 
liberal cash commission will be allowed. 


Bound Volumes—i871, 1872. 


We have a few copies of the first two volumes of THE TEACHER 
neatly bound in muslin, with leather back. Price $2.00 a volume ; 
by mail, postage paid, $2.25 a volume. ‘The two volumes contain 
1142 pages. 

Address the Editor and Publisher : 


EK. KE. WHITE, 
III-4-1t COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


cner. 








THE EVENING POST, 


HMARTFORD. 





The LARGEST PAPER PUBLISHED in CONNECTICUT. 





The attention of Advertisers is called to the fact that the EvEn- 
ING Pesr combines the entire circulation of the AZorning Post and 


| the Lvening Press, and is issued in THREE EDITIONS DAILY. 


Since the combination it has been steadily increasing, and now has 
the largest circulation of any paper in New England out of Boston. 
It is extensively circulated among the most intelligent Manufac- 
turers, Mechanics and Business Men in the cities, and largely 
among the farmers of Connecticut, making it the best advertising 
medium in the State. Advertising rates published on application, 





The Connecticut Post 


is the best weekly Family Newspaper published in New England. 
Its circulation has more than doubled during the past year, and is 
rapidly increasing from week to week ; its ample proportions con- 
taining eight pages of forty-eight columns, with Supplement of 
Twelve Columns twice a month, afford sufficient room for a sys- 
tematic arrangement of a large amount and variety of reading 
matter. A leading characteristic of the Posr is its State and New 
England News, which is furnished by responsible correspondents, 
and collected with care from other sources, making the CONNEC- 
11CUT Post in every respect a superior first-class Family Journal, 
specially adapted to the wants of New Englanders. In all depart- 
ments it is fresh, choice and sparkling. 





TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
Evening Post (Daily), one Year, $8. Connecticut Post (Weekly) 





1873, sent to one address for $2.25. ili-4-2 


one Year, $2. iii-4-5 
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Cf he unemascetend bsanncned Journal. 


An Achievement in Science for the Advancement of Scholar or Artist in Blackboard Work. 


PRICES CREATLY REDUCED! 
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The Very Best Improved Surface for Blackboards ! 


ADAMANTINE HARDNESS, EXQUISITE MARKING FINISH, ENDURING BLACK, 
FINE, SMOOTH, AND VERY EASY TO ERASE. 


The Silicate Wall Slating 


Put up in Tin Cans, Kegs, and Barrels, for Safe Shipping. 





Manufactured at great expense, 


Pa 
and always alike. This Slating is baer etelies FOR SLATING ON on a 
held in suspension ; does not settle ] SCHOOL WALLS. WOODEN BOARDS. Ba Phong Pre gercate | —T 


hard in bottom of can ; evaporates 


but little while using ; does not PAPER, IRON, AND OTHER SUBSTANCES chalk crayon. Will remain clear 


crack, crock, peel or rab off. black, and not wear gray, or glaze. 





The former difficulties of Slating Walls and Wooden Blackboards are entirely overcome by the 


SinicATE Liguip Brack DIAMOND SLATING! 


’ Lasts for Many Years. 


Long practice and expensive camel’s hair brushes quite unnec- | We warrant the SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND SLATING 
essary. It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons | to cover one- -third more surface than any preparation in the mar- 
with common skill can make a_ perfect blackboard upon any| ket, and give the finest marking and erasive quality. 


smooth surface. . 
Slating Done on Walls, for Contractors and Builders, at Low Rates. 
Please order, and give it a thorough test, and return your written opinion. 
N. ¥. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CoO., 
Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 


P. S.—The Company are publishing the best 12 in. Map Globe extant, at largely reduced rates, also 6 in. Globe. III-4 
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THE BEST 
SCHOOL 
TEXT-Books 





Wilson, Hinkle & Co.’s 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Over 4,000,000 Sold Annually, 


° 
*,* The Prices appended are: 1. Reta. Il. Samece Cory and IntRO- 
puction. (Furnished for information in exchange for other corresponding 
books at half retail.) 


McGUFFEY’S New Eclectic Readers, Spelier, and Charts. 

DeWOLF'’S Speller, 25c. ; 17¢. 

HENKLE’S Test Speller, g0c. ; 27. 

LEIGH'S Phonetic Primer, 20c. ; 14c. Leigh’s Phonetic Reader, 38c. ; 26c, 

RAY’S Anthmetics, Algebras, and Higher Mathematics. 

WHITE’S Graded School Arithmetics:—Primary, 35c.; 24c.: Intermediate 
(with or without ans,), 50c.; 54c.: Complete (with or without ans.), 
$1.00 ; 67¢. - 

EVANS’ Geometry, 75c. ; 50c. 

PINNEO’S Grammars and Composition. 

HARVEY’S Grammars :— Elementary, 48c. ; 

ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES :—Primary 85c. ; 57c.: luter., $1.60; $1.07: 
School, $2.00; $1.34. 

VENABLE’S United States History, $1.25 ; 

THALHEIMER’S Ancient History, $2.50; $1.67. 

2.00. 

ECLECTIC PENMANSH IP :—Primary Copy-Beok, 12¢. ; 8c : Copy- Books, 
.15C.; 10c.: Kxercise-Book, 15c. ; 10c.: Hand Book, 60c. ; 60c.: Writing- 
Cards, $5 00; $5 00. 

PHILLIPS’S Day-School Singer, and The Young Singers No. 1 and No. 2, 
each, sec. ; 34c. Young Singer’s Manuel, ssc ; 37c. 

McGUFFEY’S Juvenile Speaker, 75c.; soc. ; Eclectic Speaker, $1.50; 
High School Reader, $1.40; g4c.: Rhetorical Guide, $1.50; $1.02. 

KIDD’S Elocution, $1.50 ; $1.00: Rhetoric Reader, $1.40 ; g4c. 

COLE’S Institute Reader, $1.25 ; 84c. 

HERMANS Ladies’ Reader, $1.40; 94¢. 

NORTON’S Philosophy, $1.75; $1.17. 

BROWN'S Physiology, $1 50; $1.00. 

SCHUYLER’S Principles of Logic, g0c. ; 60c.:; Complete Algebra, $1.80 ; $1.20. 

WHITE'S Com. School Register, $1.00; Graded School Reg., $1.00 ; Teacher’s 
Record, $1.00; Pupil’s Record, 12¢.; 10¢. 

ECLECTIC PENS:—No. 100, School; No. 200, Commercial; No. 300, 
Ladies ; $1.25 per gross each. Sample card, 3 pens of each kind, 100¢, 

SPECIMEN PAGES of the Eclectic Geographies, Venable’s Hist Phillips’ 
Singer, Leigh’s Phonetic Reader, sent gratis. ares a 


‘The Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid, s50c. Parser’s Manuel $1.00 ; 67¢. 
of Free Gymnastics, 20c. Object Lessons, 30c. 


32c.: English, 94¢, ; 63¢. 


84c. 
(Sample copy by mail 


$1.00: 


Manual 


*,* Catalogue and Complete Descriptive Circular on application. 


Address 


WILSON, HINKLE, & CO.,, 


137 Walnut Street, 


28 Bond 8St., 
New York. 


or 
Cincinnati. 





‘popular School Books known in Botanical Science. 








In the Fields again with PROFESSOR GRAY, 





STANDARD BOTANICAL 


TEXT- Books; 


By ASA GRAY, M.D., 


Fisher Professor, Harvard University. 








MORE EXTENSIVELY IN USE THAN ALL OTHERS 
COMBINED. 









This justly celebrated Series of Text-Books presents the latest 
and most accurate principles and developments of the beautiful 
science to which Professor Gray has devoted so much of his life. 
None have yet approached him in the rare art of making purely 
scientific theories and dry details popular and interesting. From 
his charming elementary work, ‘‘ How Plants Grow,” to his more 
elaborate “‘ Manual,” there is one simple, concise, and yet exhaus- 
tive method of treating the various grades of the science. Flowery 
rhetoric, beautiful figures, lofty speculations, and romantic fancies 
are discarded, and in place is given a simplicity of statement, a 
transparency of language, and an enthusiasm which lights up every 
page, and causes the student to enter readily into the author's 
spirit. The leading scientific men of this country and Europe have 
awarded the highest place in the Galaxy of Botanists to Professor 
GRAY. 
















HOW PLANTS GROW, 


The most Charming Elementary Text-book Ever Written. 








FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS FROM NATURE. Price $i 12. 







THE SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK, 


The fullest, most thorough, and most practical Botanical Text- 
book published. 













INTENDED FOR COMMON SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 






622 pages. Fully Illustrated. Price $2 50. 
*,* This, and HOW PLANTS GROW, are two of the most 


They are 






more generally used than any others published. 








MANUAL. 


WORK FOR [HIGHER 


THE 


AND COMPLETE 
CLASSES. Price $2 25. 





A FULL 
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THIS SERIES ALSO COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING: 

How Plants Behave, . $ .75 | Manual with Mosses, $3.75 

Lessons in Botany, . e °,, an Structural, ; 79 

Field, Forest and Garden Botany, 2.00 | Flora of the Southern States,.. 3 6 

Lessons and Manual, + 3.00 
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IN SCHOOL. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
I used to go to a bright school 
When Youth and Frolic taught in turn, 
But idie scholar that I was, 
I liked to play, I would not learn ; 
So the Great Teacher did ordain 
That I should try the school of Pain. 


One of the infant class I am, 
With littie, easy lessons, set 
In a great book; the higher class 
Have harder ones than I, and yet 
I find mine hard, and can’t restrain 
My tears while studying thus with Pain. 


There are two teachers in the school, 
One has a gentle voice and low, 

And smiles upon her scholars, as 
She softly passes to and fro ; 

Her name is Love ; ’tis very plain 

She shuns the sharper teacher, Pain. 


Or, so I sometimes think ; and then 
At other times they meet and kiss, 
And look so strangely like, that I 
Am puzzled to tell how it is, 
Or whence the change which makes it vain 
To guess if it be—Love or Pain. 


They tell meif I study well 
And learn my lessons, I shall be 
Moved upward to that higher class 
Where dear Love teaches constantly ; 
And I work hard, in hopes to gain 
Reward, and get away from Pain. 


Yet Pain is sometimes kind, and helps 
Me on when I am very dull ; 
I thank him often in my heart ; 
But Love is far more beautiful ; 
Under her tender, gentle reign 
I must learn faster than of Pain. 


So I will do my very best, 
Nor chide the clock, nor call it slow ; 
That when the Teacher calls me up 
To see if I am fit to go, 
I may to Love’s high class attain, 
And bid a sweet good-bye to Pain, 
— Congregationalist. 


MUSIC—A SKETCH OF ITS ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH.—No. I. 


_— 


BY J. A, FOWLER, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


—_ 


Our earliest instincts are associated with the 
cradle songs of a loving mother, and from the 
cradle to the grave a talismanic influence comes 
from the “home of song.” Even the monotone of 
the Savage has its charms. 
influence, that, in its crudest forms, music touches 
the heart, and gives us pleasurable emotions. If 


its power over us is great when clothed in so simple’ 


a garb, what must be its influence when science 
has established laws to guide its harmonies, and 
art has unfolded its beauties. Six or eight centuries 
ago little was known of the hidden treasures that 
were in store for the present generation. The 
wealth of harmony evoked by the genius of a Bach 
and Beethoven was then undiscovered. The suc- 
cess of Contrapuntists in establishing fixed laws 
for harmonic progression has opened up a vast field 
for the cultivation of the most sublime of all arts. 
From the simple melody has sprung into existence 
a profound science, and, what is not inaptly termed 
a “divine art.” The influence of this art upon the 
present generation, and its almost universal cultiva- 
tion among enlightened nations seems to render it 
a proper theme for consideration in a_ school 
journal. Every student does not expect to become 
learned in all the arts and sciences, but it is desir- 
able that every scholar should be somewhat familiar 
with their history and progress from a crude state 
to one of more perfect development. With the 
hope of throwing some light upon a subject of such 
universal interest, I will give some facts collated 
from authentic sources in regard to the history and 
progress of music as a science and art, that may be 
interesting to the readers of the ScnooL JOURNAL. 
Many theories have existed in regard to the origin 
of music. The word itself is said to be derived 
from musa, as the invention of this art has been 
attributed to the muses. It is said by some that 
the first idea of musical sounds was taken from the 
blowing of wind among reeds on the banks of the 
Nile. Others again attribute the origin of music 
to the songs of birds. No doubt the most rational 
view of the subject would give man credit for having 
within himself the elements for originating the 
“divine art.” He is himself an instrument of 
music; and fear, anger, joy, have each a peculiar 
tone, understood by all human beings, and compre- 
hended by the brute. From this mysterious in- 
strument, created with such high attributes, sound 


So universal is this/no doubt took form in the shape of melody, and 


melody, like tones of the voice, in fear; joy and 





anger was made to represent emotion. Our knowl- 
edge of the history of music is sufficient to show 
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us that little advancement had been made in pro- 
ducing the combined effect of different sounds until 
some time after the tenth century. This seems 
remarkable when we know the high state of civili- 
zation that existed centuries before this. The most 
magnificent relics of ancient grandeur can be seen 
in Egypt, and their origin antedates the birth of 
Christ. Virgil and Cicero were shining lights of 
poetry and oratory over eighteen hundred years 
ago, and yet, in those days of consummate art and 
culture, that most divine of all arts slumbered and 
slept, giving us only glimpses of its hidden beauties. 
It is true we have accounts of musical instruments, 
and of the influence of music, during the earliest 
period of the world’s history. The records of the 
state of music in the Antediluvian period are 
scanty, yet it would seem wind and stringed instru- 
ments were even then not unknown. It is recorded 
in the book of Genesis, that “Jubal was the father 
of all such as handle the harp and organ,” It is 
stated that 525 years B. C. the national love of 
music among the Egyptians was very great, and 
the Jews are said to have used music in their relig- 
ious ceremonies and public festivals from the time 
of Moses, 1571 years B. C., and yet these ancient 
people have handed down to us nothing that shows 
a knowledge of that science which now excites the 
wonder and admiration of the world. We must 
conclude, therefore, that although then, as now, the 
winds among the forest leaves, the songs of birds, 
the voice of man, and perhaps his ingenuity in 
fashioning instruments of music made the air vocal 
with the “concord of sweet sounds.” Still art had 
not, to any extent, laid its plastic hand upon these 
sounds, nor science established laws for their move- 
ment in the world of harmony. How mysterious, 
how wonderful; we may say how divine these 
harmonies! An hour spent under the influence of 
the “Pastoral Symphony,” will unfold to us beauties 
in the sweet songs of nature, as inherited by 
Beethoven, that were never dreamed of in the days 
of Moses and the prophets, 





THE COMPOSITION OF AN ESSAY. 





PROF, J. H. GILMORE, UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


Several points deserve careful attention with re- 
ference to the composition of an essay. 

I, THe CHoice or A SuBjEcT. 

1. It must be a veal subject. 
ceived by a sounding title. 
the thing than the name. 


Do not be de- 
Be more anxious about 
Matters of fact are more 


easily treated by the novice than matters of fancy, 

2. It must possess wsity—else there can be no 
unity in its treatment. 

3. It must not be too broad. It is a mistake to 
think that the more extended the theme the easier 
its discussion. Limit your attention, carefully, to 
a single aspect of your theme if you would avoid 
vague meaningless generalities. 

4. It must be a subject to which one is equal. 
Cultivate a wise distrust rather than an overween- 
ing confidence. Horace’s advice is good : 


“ Examine well, ye Pisos, weigh with care 
What smites your genius, what your strength will bear.” 


5. It should be fresh and touch upon matters of 
vital interest. 

II. Tue AccUMULATION OF MATERIAL. 

This is a matter of prime importance. There 
are two reasons why the work of composition, as 
practiced in schools, is so irksome and unsatisfac- 
tory. The first is that the themes assigned are, in 
every important particular, unsuitable. The second 
is that the novice is set to make bricks with straw. 
The beginner should be supplied with material pre- 
cisely adapted to his use, and neither beneath his 
demands nor very much in excess of them. His 
whole attention should be given, at first under 
competent supervision, to the work of expression. 
Then he should be taught how to accumulate and 
select material for his own use. In this process, 
reflection, reading, discussion, analysis are impor- 
tant stages ; and will be separately discussed. 

III. ReFLection.—Richter has wisely said: 
“ Never read till you have thought yourself empty ; 
never write till you have read yourself full.” Be- 
fore reading upon your subject, take account of 
what you already know or think. There must be 
some 1eason why you chose that subject. Expand 
that reason to yourself. You will thus secure 
originality in the discussion of your theme. This 
was Gibbon’s constant practice. Do this prelimin- 
ary work pen in hand, if you find it easier. The 
reason why you find it easier is that the mem- 
ory is unburdened and you are enabled to concen- 
trate all your energies on the work of invention. 

IV. READING.—Go to the encyclopaedias first 
to get a comprehensive view of your subject and 
its surroundings. Then go to the reviews for more 
detailed statements. Poole’s Index will help you. 
In the course of this preliminary examination you 
will be referred to more “ original authorities ” than 
you will have time or need to consult. 

V. Discussion.—This is all important, but you 





are now first prepared for it when.you have read 
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and “thought for a Don't resort to your 
instructors or pester your classmates till you are 
prepared to profit by their suggestions. 

VI. Anatysis.—This is absolutely essential to 
successful composition ; without it there can be 
neither fertile invention, nor methodical discussion. 
In your preliminary reflection it may be well to 
make a provisional analysis. If so, now is the 
time to revise. Give ample thought. Set down 
the result in writing. Adhere to your plan in the 
work of composition. You can do so if you really 
think before you commence to write. 

In making an analysis you must recognize the 
og parts of an essay. 

. The Introduction, which should be the last 
thing to be determined on, if we except the title. 
It need not be written last ; you can introduce 
better when you know what you are going to in- 
troduce. The introduction should be brief, simple, 
and proceed on the assumption that your readers 
or hearers are not already interested in your 
theme. You must get up steam before their eyes 
rather than start of with 120 pounds to the square 
inch, 

2. The Discussion——Two questions will deter- 
mine its nature. First, What do I wish to estab- 
lish, illustrate or explain? The answer to this 
question gives you your proposition. Secondly, 
How shall I support my proposition? The 
answer to this question gives you the subordinate 
heads to your discourse. Write down the various 
answers as they occur to you, then test and com- 
bine. Then arrange according to mutual relation 
and relative importance. Marshal your arguments 
as a skillful general does his forces. 

Objections may be made at the outset, if they 
would prejudice the reader or hearer against the 
reception of your arguments; at the close, if 
your line of argument will render it easier and 
briefer to dispose of them then; as they occur, 
unless it would mar the symmetry of your compo- 
sition. If you defer replying to an obvious objec- 
tion, give notice of your intention to meet it. 

3. Lhe Conclusion. This should follow naturally 
from the essay ‘itself. The closing thought in 
your discussion may form a fitting conclusion. A 
recapitulation of the points adduced may be desir- 
able. If the strongest points were first suggested, 
make the recapitulation in the adverse order. A 
fitting conclusion may be afforded by asking, what 
inference shall ‘be drawn from this discussion? 
The conclusion should be brief and energetic. 
Be sure of variety. 





‘VIL Composition = Capenilinily easy if the 
preliminary work be well done. Write fast or 
slow as is most natural to you; but if you write, 
take especial pains with the work of revision. 
The young writer who composes with difficulty is 
to be envied. There is a fatal facility in compo- 
sition which is utterly inimical to the highest excel- 
lence. He who does pretty well without much 
effort will not be likely to take pains enough to do 
very well. Be simple and natural, do not be anx- 
ious for finer bread than can be made from good 
wheat. Calla spade a spade and not an agricul- 
tural implement. 

In regard to the Rhetorical Qualities of Style 
secure clearness, whatever else you sacrifice. 
Talleyrand was not in sober earnest when he 
asserted that language was invented to help men 
conceal their ideas. It is of no use to write or 
speak unless you are understood. In a production 
which is to be heard rather than read, make sure 
that you cannot possibly be misunderstood. That 
is the true idea of perspicuity—the impossibility of 
being misunderstood. Do not presume too much 
upon the intelligence of your hearers. Do not 
presume at all upon their candor and generosity, 
Next to clearness, energy is desirable; next to 
energy, elegance. All can be combined, however, 
by pains-taking effort. 

Illustrations of the position taken are, of course, 
desirable. Your theme thus gains in clearness 
and becomes more interesting as it becomes con- 
crete rather than abstract. Your illustrations 
should, however, grow naturally out of your sub- 
ect. Do not laboriously seek them and painfully 
fasten them on to your essay. Beware of Horace’s 
purple patch. Make the essay the occasion for 
the illustrations rather than the _ illustrations 
the occasion for the essay. 

Quotations should never be introduced for the 
sake of showing your familiarity with a long array 
of sounding names. But, on the other hand, never 
hesitate to quote an author who illustrates your 
position and utters your thought better than you 
can do it yourself; or one whose authority would 
be decisive with your audience on some vital point. 
Always give credit for what you do quote. Ina 
speech, mere quotation marks are not enough. 

VIII. Revision.—Of the utmost importance, 
especially where one writes rapidly. Somebody 
must do it. If the student lets his essay get cold, 
he can do it himself to a very considerable extent, 
—approaching his work as if it was that of another 


person. If he delay writing till the last moment 
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and hurry his essay,.“ with all its imperfections on 
its head,” into the professor’s hand, that public 
functionary will have to do the student’s work, 
which will be pleasant to neither party. There is 
one other reason why a student fails sometimes in 
criticising his own productions. He is ready enough, 
generally, to strike out and write in; but, almost 
always, reluctant to recast an entire essay. 

IX. MecHAnicAL Execution. — Whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. Genius 
even should not be above crossing its t’s and dot- 
ting its i's. Take pains with reference to: 

a. Paragraphing. 

6. Spelling. 

c. Punctuation. 

ad. Penmanship. 

The one test to be applied to an essay with 
reference to these mechanical excellences is, its 
fitness to be sent to the printer with instructions 


to “ follow copy.” N. Y. State Educational Journal. 








WORD STUDY—No. IV. 


BY PROFESSOR H. N. DAY, NEW HAVEN. 


The study of words, pursued from the side of the 
thought which is the soul and life of all language, 
brings us at the start to the distinction of words into 
those which express thought and those which do not. 
We have thus, as we have seen, in the first class, or 
those which do not properly express thought, expletives, 
such as ¢here, it, in thereis, it rains; interjections which 
properly express mere feeling; and pronouns, which 
originally and properly denote the personal distinctions 
in speaking, but which are used derivatively to denote 
objects of thought when the speaker, or the person 
spoken to is to be introduced as object in speaking. 
In the second class of words, or those which express 
thought, sometimes called notion-words, we have al 
ready spoken of the essential parts in the sentence, the 
copula-word expressing the thinking element, appearing 
in the verb with its modifier—the modal—and the two 
species of object-words—subject-words appearing in 
nouns, and attribute-words appearing in the adjective— 
with their respective modifiers—adjectives and adverbs. 
But we find in language another class of words still 
which require consideration. They have been called 
JSorm-words in distinction from notion-words. The class 
consists of the conjunction and preposition. Grammarians 
seem to have been much troubled in defining these 
parts of speech to mark the exact difference between 
them. Whether they are defined to connect words or 
sentences or to express relations between words or 
sentences, the definitions fail to indicate exactly and 
precisely the distinction between them. Both connect 
and both express relations ; both connect words, or the 


objects denoted by words ; both express relations be. 
tween words or the objects which words express. It is 
impossible in fact to define them accurately in terms 
which do not point beyond and below the mere verbal 
forms in language. ‘The distinction lies deeper. It is 
founded in the thought to be expressed ; and we must 
look there to learn exactly what the distinction is. If, 
now, we turn to the fundamental distinction that has 
been indicated between the subject element — the 
copula or thinking element on the one hand, and the 
object-element—that of which we think or that which 
we think of it—on the other, we shall see at-once that 
wherever this thinking element or this object-element is 
presented in parts in a complex way, there must be 
relations between the parts respectively, which, as they 
vary in different cases, need to be variously expressed, 
and so to require relation-words. Conjunctions and 
prepositions are such relation-words. They connect, it 
is true; they connect the words which express the 
things related. But to say of either class simply that 
they connect, does not reach to the essence of either. 
They express relations properly and essentially. But 
the one class, conjunctions, express relations between 
parts of the proper copula-element ; prepositions, be- 
tween parts of the object-element. This distinction is 
radical, and will, in the proper use of language, ever 
suffice to show to which class a given form-word 
belongs. 

The words dut, except, notwithstanding, and the like, 
are used in speech both as cenjunctions and as preposi- 
tions. If, in any case, either of these words points to a 
relation in the parts of the copula-element in thought, it 
is a conjunction ; if to a relation in the object-element, 
it is a preposition. 

It must be borne in mind that speech economizes 
words and often uses fragmentary expressions instead 
of full integral forms. When I say “ John and James 
were present and recited,” I seem to utter but one sen- 
tence, while in fact I utter four. In order to find out 
the true force and significance of a conjunction, and to 
determine the propriety of its use in any particular case, 
it may be necessary to fill out such elliptical expres- 
sions to their full form—to express explicitly what is 
only thought and appears only implicitly in the words 
employed. 

Besides the expressions of these two relations in 
single words, we have in language forms made up of 
several words. Two classes of these complete forms it 
is important to distinguish in the analysis of language. 
They correspond exactly to the two classes of form: 
words which we have been considering, and are distin- 
guished from each other by the same radical character- 
istics. They are called clauses and phrases. A clause, 
like a conjunction, ever shows a relation between the 
parts of a complete copula-element in a sentence ; 4 
phrase, like a preposition, ever expresses a relation 





between the parts of a complex object-element. 
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Ve have now gone through with the entire circuit of 
the parts of speech, so called, except perhaps ¢he article. 
But of this part of speech, if it be reckoned as one, it 
need only be said that it is properly a modifier of a 
noun, and consequently belongs to the class of adjective- 
words. Its general nature and use as well as in speech, 
and its more peculiar and special functions, as, for in- 
stance, the remarkable use of the definite or demon- 
strative article, ‘he, to mark a class or species, as “ ¢he 
sheep bleats,” receive their true and satisfactory explana- 
tion only from the forms of thought which it is em- 
ployed to express. 


This very summary view of language, as being deter- 
mined in its leading forms by the nature and forms of 
the thought which it is the one commanding function of 
language to express, suggests at once the uses of gram- 
mar as the science of language and the mode in which 
it should be pursued. There is, it may be said just 
here, a notion of grammar somewhat current at this 
time, which regards it as a mere presentation of the 
mere forms of words in a given dialect as they differ 
from the forms in other dialects. This view of gram- 
mar of course treats those dialects in which there are rela- 
tively but very few forms as having no grammar. The 
English is spoken of thus as a “grammarless tongue.” 
This, however, is an extremely shallow view. There is, 
there can be, no language without a grammar. The 
Chinese, barren as it is of dialectic forms, has a gram- 
mar. If language be the expression of thought, then as 
thought bas characteristics of its own which distinguish 
it from gravity, from plant-life, from animal force, from 
feeling, from purpose, and as consequently has forms 
peculiar to it which are diversified and manifold, so 
language as the expression or body of thought must be 
conformed to these diverse modes of thought. It must 
also, as being an expression of thought in sound, be 
conformed to the laws of sound. A study of language 
that should ignore the nature and forms of thought on 
the one hand, or the nature and forms of sound on the 
other, would be so extremely partial and incomplete as 
to be well-nigh worthless. 

Language, being then but the body of thought, must 
derive its laws from the nature and forms of thought. 
The mode of study, that the study may be clear, easy, 
thorough, satisfactory, must consequently begin with the 
thought as the organizing and shaping principle of 
language. Knowing the forms of thought to be ex- 
pressed, we easily come to understand why we have such 
and such forms of words ; we understand the precise 
nature and function of every form —every part of speech, 
every modification of every part of speech. The study 
of grammar, as the science of language, becomes thus a 
most attractive study, because the learner understands 
the reason for every new form which grammar presents. 
It ceases to be the lifeless, profitless, repulsive task, 
which the study of grammar necessarily is when pre- 





sented as a collection of forms without any discovery of 
the reason and ground of the forms. Every step in the 
progress we study is in light and in the assured confi- 
dence which full light gives. If the study of the leaf and 
flower as the form of the outworking, expressing plant- 
life, is interesting, is satisfactory, incomparably more so 
must be the study of the word as the form of the out- 
working expressing rational life. The disciplinary and 
educational value of the study cannot be over estimated. 
It not only is directed upon the highest object within 
the sphere of human study—the rational soul in its 
most peculiar and characteristic manifestations, but it 
brings the learning and forming mind directly into the 
pathways of true and perfect thought, and thus not only 
stimulates to thought, but also and especially guides and 
trains the thinking nature, as it puts the mind upon the 
track of true thought, and accustoms it to the methods 
which its own nature and laws prescribe. 


~_—je op -— —_ 


Young TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


COMPOSITION—No. I. 


BY CHARLES NORTHEND, NEW BRITAIN, 


We have long felt that this subject received far 
less attention in our schools than its real impor- 
tance demands. Other branches may tend to store 
the mind with facts and knowledge ; but composi 
tion more than any other branch teaches us how to 
express our thoughts, and thus utilize the informa- 
tion of which we may be possessed. To know a 
thing may be very desirable, but to know how to 
communicate our knowledge is indispensable if we 
would convey ideas to others. One may store his 
mind with the contents of all the books of our 
schools, and yet if he has not the faculty of telling 
what he knows, of what real worth are all his attain- 
ments? A dictionary may be full of information, 
and yet if sealed up so that it cannot be opened, of 
what use is it? If one is versed in all the sciences 
and has all knowledge within himself, of what avail 
is it if he cannot use the same? 

Now, we contend that the art of composition does 
not receive merited attention in our schools. We 
believe that it should have an important place in all 
our schools, from the lowest to the highest; and to 
some extent, and in some form, it should receive 
daily attention. 

But, says one, would you introduce this branch 
into our primary schools? Certainly, I would, as 
early as children can write or print words , Yes, 
more than this, we would require oral composition 
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before written. If properly introduced and made 
attractive and simple, quite young children may 
learn to compose. To talk properly and give ex- 
pression to thoughts, is to compose or construct 
sentences. Of course in primary schools this sub- 
ject should be conducted in a very simple and 
familiar style, and the children should be encour- 
aged in all their well-intended efforts, though the 
results may not be all that might be desired. In 
order to have the pupils interested, some object of 
interest to them must form the basis of their sen- 
tences. All children take delight in a horse. Let 
the teacher make a picture or drawing of this 
animal and then proceed to call upon the school to 
say something about the horse: 

Fohn says—My father has a black horse. 

Maggy says—A horse runs very fast. 

George says—The horse wears iron shoes. 

Willie says—A horse has a long mane. 

Thomas says—A small horse is sometimes called 
a pony. 

Sarah says—The horse is a very useful animal 
and can draw heavy loads; &c: 

Each pupil will have something to say, and yet 
no two may express the same thoughts. Let the 
various answers be written or printed upon the 
board and form the basis for such questions as the 
teacher may be prompted to ask. A kite, dog, 
cat, elephant, garden, &c., may be taken in turn, 
but effort should be made to secure as many 
different expressions as possible. These will be 
oral compositions, and will prove a pleasant and 
useful exercise. Ina future number we will offer 
other suggestions. 


TOURS OF OBSERVATION AMONG THE 
SCHOOLS. 


BY A. PARISH, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, NEW HAVEN. 


No. I. 
The following communication will explain itself 
and serve as a convenient introduction to a familiar, 


conversational method of conveying some thoughts 
relating to the vocation of the teacher: 


Dear S1r: I hope you will pardon me for presuming 
to address you, stranger as I am, for the purpose of 
gaining information which seems to me indispensable 
for any future success as a teacher, and which your 
position and observation will enable you to furnish. I 
have, for a long time, had an earnest desire to become 
qualified for the employment of teaching, and for this 
purpose have passed through a long and thorough 





course of instruction. My teachers told me that my 
scholarship would warrant my assuming the duties of 
almost any position that might offer. Fully confident 
of my ability, after being thus endorsed, I made a trial 
for a few months in a country district school, in which 
I met with so many difficulties and discouragements | 
had not anticipated, that further effort seems to me 
both hazardous and useless without a clearer knowl- 
edge of the duties of the teacher, and the best methods 
of reaching desirable results. : 

My object in writing this note is to ascertain how | 
can obtain some knowledge of the system and methods 
by which city schools are conducted, hoping thereby to 
gain suggestions which will 'enable me to work more 
advantageously in whatever position I may be required 
to perform the duties of a teacher. Any assistance you 
may be able and willing to afford me, will be most 
gratefully received. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, a. 

Without presenting other correspondence relating to 
the foregoing letter, the following notes from personal 


interviews are written out and laid before our readers 
for the benefit of those whom it may concern. 


It affords me pleasure, Miss T., to meet you 
here to-day, to consider the subject named in your 
letter. An informal and free conversation will 
doubtless be more suggestive and satisfactory than 
the formal and laborious effort of a long-written 
chapter of advice. Besides, as you propose to 
remain a few days and visit_our schools, I shall be 
able to illustrate some ideas I may present by the 
processes you will witness in the school-room. 

I am very grateful to you, sir, for your, kind re- 
ception of my request, and the opportunity, far 
beyond my expectation, which you provide for the 
attainment of my purpose. But if my inquiries 
and remarks should sometimes _seem_trivial or out 
of place, please to bear inZmind that it is because I 
wish to become familiar with minute details as well 
as to gain general information, for I have already 
learned that things which seem insignificant in 
themselves, are the little points on which important 
successes or great disappointments frequently turn. 

Very true, your remark has a meaning which 
comparatively few persons fully comprehend. Young 
teachers, especially, are apt to think that the busi- 
ness of the school can be easily accomplished by a 
set of rules, and a general, wholesale management 
of the school. The force of your observation will 
be frequently illustrated by the exercises we shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter, and possibly you 
may discover that careful attention to little things, 
is more essential to success than even you had 
supposed. But your object to-day is to obtain 
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some general information which will enable you to 
enter more profitably upon the study of details, as 
they will come under your notice in the schools. 
Will you state what information you regard as im- 
portant to prepare you to comprehend more 
thoroughly the specific duties of the teacher and 
methods as they will appear in the school-room ? 
A very important suggestion, I think ; for my 
brief experience in a country school has led me to 
wonder if the numerous difficulties and perplexities 
I met with there are found in the city schools. I 
shall be glad to know something of the general 
plan and organization of schools in the city, that I 
may better compare them with the schools of the 
country towns and villages. 
The principal advantages of the city over the 
towns, in efficiency, come, in the first place, from a 
better opportunity for a more thorough classifica- 
tion of the pupils. A dense population within a 
given area, makes it possible to bring children of 
nearly the same capability and attainments together 
into one class, who can all be taught at the same 
time with even greater efficiency than one pupil 
alone, because, under the direction of a skillful 
teacher, who knows how to secure attention and 
awaken interest, a stimulus naturally grows out of 
the exercises of the class which greatly benefits 
each individual. Then the number of classes to be 
taught will be diminished in proportion to the 
increased numbers of pupils in each class. As a 
rule, only two classes in each study will be found 
in a room of fifty scholars, and not unfrequently 
the fifty pupils may be instructed as a single class 
with great advantage. 
Indeed, I perceive a wide difference betweén such 
a school and mine, in which, although there were 
only twenty-five or thirty scholars, of various ages 
and attainments, I had about as many classes as 
pupils, with one, two, or half-a-dozen ina class ; 
and those most difficult to interest and urge for- 
ward were the pupils who could not be taught in 
the classes. These had no ambition to excel in 
study, great love for amusement and mischief; so 
the teaching and government were both very hard. 
In the second place, the government and dis- 
cipline of schools in a large and dense population 
are usually made more efficient where the School 
Board make suitable regulations and take care to 
have them enforced, because individual or family 
Influence has less power to oppose the action of 
those in authority than among a people scattered 
over considerable territory, and where every person 


influence upon them. In the latter case some 
slight personal»grievance, prejudice or ill-will often 
proves disastrous to the interests of a school. 

That is very true, and I could name several 
instances in which schools have been demoralized, 
and worthy teachers have been compelled to leave 
their positions, because the children of certain 
“very respectable families,” must not be restrained 
in their lawless conduct. The fear of giving offence 
completely paralyzed the action of the committee 
and rendered their authority null. I think the 
peculiar difficulty in the government of country 
schools comes from the want of cordial co-operation, 
with a firm support of the teacher when the struggle 
comes between the teacher and a few insubordinate 
pupils whose friends either exercise no contr6él over 
them at home, or encourage them in wrong-doing 
by expressing a sympathy with them. 

Nevertheless, some allowance must be made for 

that free, independent kind of life which boys and 
girls so generally enjoy in the country, and to a 
certain extent must be indulged. But the teacher 
who understands human nature (and whoever does 
not should never enter the school-room as a 
teacher) can in most cases direct, if not control, so 
as to avoid serious difficulty. Moreover, it is this 
exuberant spirit of rural life that, properly influ- 
enced, furnishes the strongest and most thoroughly 
cultivated intellects of the land. In the city, pupils 
may be kept under a routine of rigid drill and dis- 
cipline by teachers, and the teachers may even have 
the power of the policemen, as a last resort, in 
cases of insubordination. Still, the most favorable 
results are not universally on the side of city 
system and organization. And yet this systematic 
classification and peculiar discipline is indispen- 
sable to the highest success amid the peculiar rela- 
tions of city life. 
The subject might be discussed almost indefi- 
nitely ; but our purpose has been gained in this 
brief comparison, and to-morrow we will enter upon 
a course of observation of work done in real school 
life, and discuss points as they occur on our tour of 
visitation. 


FORESTALLING EVIL IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. 


os 


BY MISS ELLA J. GIBBS, NEW BRITAIN. 


When trees are cut from the banks of rivers and 
the soil is left untilled, we hear of freshets, inunda- 
tions, and destructive floods, because there are no 
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moisture and work it into living forms. So in the 
school-room: if overflowing drops of fun, mischief, 
and naughtiness are not caught up, but are left to 
trickle into one common stream, teachers may well 
stand aghast at the ruinous consequences. As all | 
the mud, debris, and slime, is borne on the surface 
when the river is disturbed, so all that is hateful 
and ugly in the child’s nature works out when he is 
thoroughly roused. The best results of weeks of 
patient labor are apparently swept away, and even 
after the excitement subsides, injured and angry 
feelings pervade the whole school. The one who 
finds himself equal to such crises is strong and 
wise, but he who prevents them is wiser still. 
Once in a while a little active exercise answers 
this purpose well. Rob is restless, and eyes 
you furtively ; if you suspect pop-guns and 
spit-balls, send him out to sweep the steps. 
Very likely he will snow-ball a while, but the 
pump and guide-post are used to it, and by the 
time he comes back he will have discharged from 
his finger-ends much trouble and mischief. Per- 
haps he is inclined to stir up his neighbor by 
various entertaining and familiar little devices of 
pinching and pricking—will he run home for the 
keys you have forgotten, and be back in five min- 
utes? His activity finds a natural outlet; after- 
ward the child sits quietly down to his books. 
Many a teacher has proved incidentally the success 
of this little manoeuvre, then why not give 
him something of real importance to do. For 
this reason it may often be found useful to keep 
a list of little repairs and improvements which can 
usefully employ ten minutes of a rogue’s time. 
Nothing softens and refines an ugly boy more than 
trusting him and allowing him to do real favors. 
Through the chivalrous element of his nature which 
is easily quickened, a strong hold can soon be 
gained upon him—interest and affection often re- 
placing the old indifference and churlishness. Or 
again, perhaps Katie is inattentive and listless in 
the class. Don’t wait until it is a habit—nip it in 
the bud. Let Aer place the exercise on the board. 
If she is stupid and dull, think of some way to 
rouse her ; try rearrangement ; if her name begins 
with “A,” let her stand at the head, placing’ the 
others alphabetically ; if she is the oldest. let age 
decide the rank—if neither, think of some way to 
make two lines, giving her the head of one, allow- 
ing each to choose sides and have competition. 
This can be done in spelling, parsing, map ques- 
tions, arithmetic, and other recitations. Almost 


kind and may show intelligence, pride, and self 
respect, which you think entirely wanting. No 
one will be harmed by this emulation if, as soon as 
you have gained your point, you adopt some other 
plan. Annie is playful, and laughs ; before the others 
have time to catch her spirit let her bring you a book 
from the table down stairs—if that does not take the 
fun out of her, it must be that you need the other 
one too. Two journeys over the stairs make quite a 
reduction in a funny mood. Much trouble can be 
prevented by keeping work ready to put in idle 
hands. The boy who is marking his desk can draw 
some nice geometrical figures for you, if you give 
him pencil and card board ; the one who is whit- 
tling his chair, might be better employed in cutting 
them out, and still another can print the name on 
each. After doing so much good they are then 
ready for your use. These are only a few of the 
leaves and rootlets by which the teacher can draw 
into healthful and useful channels the overflowing 
energies of children. It may be objected that the 
child loses valuable time by this method. Perhaps 
he does—but is it not better for Zz to waste five or 
ten minutes of his own time occasionally, than for 
you to spend the same number of minutes or more 
in reproving him when the mischief is done? It 
may also be objected that there are times when the 
scholar should feel the teachers authority in com- 
pelling obedience. When that point is reached, 
each teacher does better to use his own discretion. 
These suggestions are thrown out as _ preventives 
merely, and do not apply to such cases. Be assured 
they are not the theories of leisure hours ; accept 
them rather as the matured products of actual ex- 
perience. 





EVENINGS WITH THE STARS.—No. IV. 


BY W. B. DWIGHT, NEW BRITAIN. 


In making an appointment with a class for star 
study, select, out of the more convenient localities, 
the one which is most elevated and open. In the 
case of field gbservation, remind the class to pro- 
vide themselves with rubbers, and on chilly even- 
ings with shawls or other coverings. Have it 
clearly understood that they shall not come to the 
rendezvous unless at least one half of the sky is 
free from clouds. Be prepared for frequent dis 
appointments from sudden clouding up. Make the 
appointment for the earliest moment in the evening, 
when the stars are distinctly visible. Have one of 
more celestial atlases at hand, and a small lanteri 
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any brighter than is necessary simply for this 
purpose. The “ hurricane-lamp,” (for kerosene, 
and sold by all large dealers), is somewhat 
especially adapted for this use, as it will burn 
unflutteringly through any wind, and cannot by any 
possibility be made to emit any very glaring light. 
Any light frame that may be devised for holding 
the charts will be convenient. Such arrangements 
will of course be impossible in the winter, except 
under accessible shelter. At such a season we will 
sometimes be obliged to give up the more advan- 
tageous position for observation, for one close to 
some warm apartment to which the class can resort 
to get warm and to consult the charts. For most 
country schools probably the school-house green 
will be the most eligible post of observation, either 
in summer or in winter. 

As a last preliminary let me caution the less- 
experienced teacher to inform himself (by the 
almanac or otherwise) concerning those planets 
which are visible at the time, lest their unexpected 


presence might embarrass him when he is with his’ 


class. 

These preliminaries are dry; but they are as 
necessary as the dry chaff is to the kernel of wheat. 
Now for the kernel. We are at last fairly under 
the canopy of Heaven. How shall I, unpractised, 
and with no astronomer at my elbow, resolve all 
these glittering points into the wierd groups of the 
maps? How shall I teach these to my classes? 
There will be but one answer to both questions, 
for the steps are the same whether you are learning 
or teaching. To an unpractised eye it would seem 
quite as easy to find Virgo and Cassiopeia and all 
their sisters in the scintillating cinders sparkling 
all over the smoke-cloud of some great conflagra- 
tion, as in the intricate beauty of the heavens. But 
it need not be so. Follow any well-devised system 
with a little patience, and’you will know the prin- 
cipal stars soon by name, , 

As we are now looking overhead for our first 
lesson, how shall we start? Shall we first trace 
out those great imaginary circles, the equinoctial, 
the colures and others, to which the positions of the 
individual stars are referred? or shall we begin with 
making acquaintance with the great constellations, 
and leave for some future lesson the tracing of the 
circles of measurement? Some teachers—Mrs. 
Willard, for instance—insist on the former plan, but 
we decidedly prefer the latter, for these reasons : 
The principal stars and constellations must be ina 
measure pointed out before a single circle can be 
traced. The stars are the actual facts; they mark 





the circles which are imaginary. Moreover, to 
commence with a class upon these uninteresting 
imaginary affairs when he is longing for something 
more sparkling and tangible, is poor policy. Intre- 
duce the pupil at once to all the great masterpieces 
of star-architecture, and when he is thoroughly at 
home in their company, it will be the light and 
pleasant task of a few moments to trace the funda- 
mental circles. 

This paper may be concluded by a brief reference 
to certain remarks apparently discouraging the 
study of uranography. As a sample we may quote 
from Brocklesby. He says of the received constel- 
lations, “ These arbitrary divisions are of but little 
practical use. ‘Astronomers,’ says Sir John Her- 
schel, ‘treat the constellations lightly, or altogether 
disregard them except for briefly naming remark- 
able stars.” This statement might readily be 
taken to mean more than it should, and must be 
qualified. For the use of professional astronomers, 
who name stars by their declination and right 
ascension with perfect ease, these arbitrary divis- 
sions are almost needless ; but for popular conven- 
ience and unprofessional reference, they, or some 
better groupings, are simply indispensable. It is 
quite analogous to geographical usage. A profes- 
sional geographer might understand at once a 
position given as 120° E. longitude, and 30° S. 
latitude, but for general information it would be far 
wiser to name it is a point in Western Australia, 
So though the simple right ascension and declina- 
tion of a star would suffice to locate it at once for 
a Herschel, for the public information such group- 
ings should always be retained as Ursa Major and 
Leo, or else some better ones. Great scientists 
are always inclined to forget the lower plane on 
which the public stand. 


—____—__—<eep—-—_--— -- 


(MiscELLANY. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITY LIFE. 

{We have been kindly permitted to publish the accompanying 
extract from a letter written from Géottingen.] 

The German University differs from the American 
College, in that, while the latter is a training school de 
signed to lay the foundations of a general culture and to 
develope the mental powers as a whole, the former is de- 
signed to furnish a place where persons may reside, and 
with the best help and under the best advantages pur- 
sue any particular study they wish. Hence, all here is 
much freer, and much less clearly defined. In general 
the students have passed through the Gymnasia before 
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school-room: if overflowing drops of fun, mischief, 
and naughtiness are not caught up, but are left to 
trickle into one common stream, teachers may well 
stand aghast at the ruinous consequences. As all 
the mud, debris, and slime, is borne on the surface 
when the river is disturbed, so all that is hateful 
and ugly in the child’s nature works out when he is 
thoroughly roused. The best results of weeks of 
patient labor are apparently swept away, and even 
after the excitement subsides, injured and angry 
feelings pervade the whole school. The one who 
finds himself equal to such crises is strong and 
wise, but he who prevents them is wiser still. 
Once in a while a little active exercise answers 
this purpose well. Rob is restless, and eyes 
you furtively ; if you suspect pop-guns and 
spit-balls, send him out to sweep the steps. 
Very likely he will snow-ball a while, but the 
pump and guide-post are used to it, and by the 
time he comes back he will have discharged from 
his finger-ends much trouble and mischief. Per- 
haps he is inclined to stir up his neighbor by 
various entertaining and familiar little devices of 
pinching and pricking—will he run home for the 
keys you have forgotten, and be back in five min- 
utes? His activity finds a natural outlet; after- 
ward the child sits quietly down to his books. 
Many a teacher has proved incidentally the success 
of this little manceuvre, then why not give 
him something of real importance to do. For 
this reason it may often be found useful to keep 
a list of little repairs and improvements which can 
usefully employ ten minutes of a rogue’s time. 
Nothing softens and refines an ugly boy more than 
trusting him and allowing him to do real favors, 
Through the chivalrous element of his nature which 
is easily quickened, a strong hold can soon be 
gained upon him—interest and affection often re- 
placing the old indifference and churlishness. Or 
again, perhaps Katie is inattentive and listless in 
the class. Don’t wait until it is a habit—nip it in 
the bud. Let er place the exercise on the board. 
If she is stupid and dull, think of some way to 
rouse her ; try rearrangement ; if her name begins 
with “A,” let her stand at the head, placing’ the 
others alphabetically ; if she is the oldest. let age 
decide the rank—if neither, think of some way to 
make two lines, giving her the head of one, allow- 
ing each to choose sides and have competition. 
This can be done in spelling, parsing, map ques- 
tions, arithmetic, and other recitations. Almost 
any girl will succumb under some process of this 


kind and may show intelligence, pride, and self. 
respect, which you think entirely wanting. No 
one will be harmed by this emulation if, as soon as 
you have gained your point, you adopt some other 
plan. Annie is playful, and laughs ; before the others 
have time to catch her spirit let her bring you a book 
from the table down stairs—if that does not take the 
fun out of her, it must be that you need the other 
one too. Two journeys over the stairs make quite a 
reduction in a funny mood. Much trouble can be 
prevented by keeping work ready to put in idle 
hands. The boy who is marking his desk can draw 
some nice geometrical figures for you, if you give 
him pencil and card board ; the one who is whit- 
tling his chair, might be better employed in cutting 
them out, and still another can print the name on 
each. After doing so much good they are then 
ready for your use. These are only a few of the 
leaves and rootlets by which the teacher can draw 
into healthful and useful channels the overflowing 
energies of children. It may be objected that the 
child loses valuable time by this method. Perhaps 
he does—but is it not better for /z# to waste five or 
ten minutes of his own time occasionally, than for 
you to spend the same number of minutes or more 
in reproving him when the mischief is done? It 
may also be objected that there are times when the 
scholar should feel the teachers authority in com- 
pelling obedience. When that point is reached, 
each teacher does better to use his own discretion. 
These suggestions are thrown out as preventives 
merely, and do not apply to such cases. Be assured 
they are not the theories of leisure hours ; accept 
them rather as the matured products of actual ex- 
perience. 





—— 


EVENINGS WITH THE STARS.—No. IV. 


—_—- 


BY W. B. DWIGHT, NEW BRITAIN. 


In making an appointment with a class for star 
study, select, out of the more convenient localities, 
the one which is most elevated and open. In the 
case of field gbservation, remind the class to pro- 
vide themselves with rubbers, and on chilly even 
ings with shawls or other coverings. Have it 
clearly understood that they shall not come to the 
rendezvous unless at least one half of the sky is 
free from clouds. Be prepared for frequent dis- 
appointments from sudden clouding up. Make the 
appointment for the earliest moment in the evening; 
when the stars are distinctly visible. Have one of 
more celestial atlases at hand, and a small lanteri 





to illuminate the maps. The lantern should not be 
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any brighter than is necessary simply for this 
purpose. The “hurricane-lamp,” (for kerosene, 
and sold by all large dealers), is somewhat 
especially adapted for this use, as it will burn 
unflutteringly through any wind, and cannot by any 
possibility be made to emit any very glaring light. 
Any light frame that may be devised for holding 
the charts will be convenient. Such arrangements 
will of course be impossible in the winter, except 
under accessible shelter. At such a season we will 
sometimes be obliged to give up the more advan- 
tageous position for observation, for one close to 
some warm apartment to which the class can resort 
to get warm and to consult the charts. For most 
country schools probably the school-house green 
will be the most eligible post of observation, either 
in summer or in winter. 

As a last preliminary let me caution the less- 
experienced teacher to inform himself (by the 
almanac or otherwise) concerning those planets 
which are visible at the time, lest their unexpected 


presence might embarrass him when he is with his’ 


class. 

These preliminaries are dry; but they are as 
necessary as the dry chaff is to the kernel of wheat. 
Now for the kernel. We are at last fairly under 
the canopy of Heaven. How shall I, unpractised, 
and with no astronomer at my elbow, resolve all 
these glittering points into the wierd groups of the 
maps? How shall I teach these to my classes? 
There will be but one answer to both questions, 
for the steps are the same whether you are learning 
or teaching. To an unpractised eye it would seem 
quite as easy to find Virgo and Cassiopeia and all 
their sisters in the scintillating cinders sparkling 
all over the smoke-cloud of some great conflagra- 
tion, as in the intricate beauty of the heavens. But 
it need not be so. Follow any well-devised system 
with a little patience, and*you will know the prin- 
cipal stars soon by name, ; 

As we are now looking overhead for our first 
lesson, how shall we start? Shall we first trace 
out those great imaginary circles, the equinoctial, 
the colures and others, to which the positions of the 
individual stars are referred? or shall we begin with 
making acquaintance with the great constellations, 
and leave for some future lesson the tracing of the 
circles of measurement? Some _ teachers—Mrs. 
Willard, for instance—insist on the former plan, but 
we decidedly prefer the latter, for these reasons : 
The principal stars and constellations must be ina 
measure pointed out before a single circle can be 
traced. The stars are the actual facts; they mark 





the circles which are imaginary. Moreover, to 
commence with a class upon these uninteresting 
imaginary affairs when he is longing for something 
more sparkling and tangible, is poor policy. Intre- 
duce the pupil at once to all the great masterpieces 
of star-architecture, and when he is thoroughly at 
home in their company, it will be the light and 
pleasant task of a few moments to trace the funda- 
mental circles. 

This paper may be concluded by a brief reference 
to certain remarks apparently discouraging the 
study of uranography. As a sample we may quote 
from Brocklesby. He says of the received constel- 
lations, “ These arbitrary divisions are of but little 
practical use. ‘Astronomers,’ says Sir John Her- 
schel, ‘treat the constellations lightly, or altogether 
disregard them except for briefly naming remark- 
able stars.’” This statement might readily be 
taken to mean more than it should, and must be 
qualified. For the use of professional astronomers, 
who name stars by their declination and right 
ascension with perfect ease, these arbitrary divis- 
sions are almost needless ; but for popular conven- 
ience and unprofessional reference, they, or some 
better groupings, are simply indispensable. It is 
quite analogous to geographical usage. A profes- 
sional geographer might understand at once a 
position given as 120° E. longitude, and 30° S. 
latitude, but for general information it would be far 
wiser to name it is a point in Western Australia. 
So though the simple right ascension and declina- 
tion of a star would suffice to locate it at once for 
a Herschel, for the public information such group- 
ings should always be retained as Ursa Major and 
Leo, or else some better ones. Great scientists 
are always inclined to forget the lower plane on 
which the public stand. 


_ SO 


MiscELLANy. 


-- eo — 


GERMAN UNIVERSITY LIFE. 

{We have been kindly permitted to publish the accompanying 
extract from a letter written from Gottingen.] 

The German University differs from the American 
College, in that, while the latter is a training school de 
signed to lay the toundations of a general culture and to 
develope the mental powers as a whole, the former is de- 
signed to furnish a place where persons may reside, and 
with the best help and under the best advantages pur- 
sue any particular study they wish. Hence, all here is 
much freer, and much less clearly defined. In general 
the students have passed through the Gymnasia before 
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coming to the University. The Gymnasia are the pub- 
lic schools and though quite different from our Colleges, 
yet in some respects supply what these give. The 
course of study there is fixed and, in general, consists of 
the Classics, Mathematics, some Natural Science, His- 
tory, &c.,and though extending beyond what we require 
for admission to Yale, is far from covering the broad 
ground over which our students are in the completion of 
the course conducted. With such a preparation the 
student comes to the University, enters without exami- 
nation, chooses his studies, and begins attendance upon 
lectures. The instruction, as you know, consists en- 
tirely of lectures, and the student pays for each partic- 
ular course he wishes to attend. Here, the fee is about 
five dollars for a course extending through the Semester, 
or half year. Recitation or instruction through 
books, except the recommendation of certain books 
for reading or reference, has no existence ; like- 
wise there are no examinations. The student can stay 
at the University as long or as short a time as he 
pleases, attending lectures when he will or absenting 
himself at will. After Matriculation he can hear the 
lectures in one or any number of departments—that is, 
there are no such divisions as to prevent his studying, 
for instance, Chemistry and Theology at the same time, 
if he desires. And so, with this freedom, a very large 
number of students move about from one University to 
another, according as they wish to hear this or that lec- 
turer, spending in general about three years altogether. 
From time to time they receive from the different profes- 
sors certificates that they have attended such and such 
lectures and upon leaving a University receive some sort 
of certificate of their residence and kind of work there, 
but there are no examinations ; if however, a man wishes 
to take a degree (I think the degree of Ph. D. is the only 
one ever regularly taken at the University, but I am not 
quite sure) he must then pass examinations ; so also the 
candidates for any profession must pass examinations, 
not exactly in connection with the University, but under 
the supervision of boards belonging to the respective 
professions—for instance, the Theologues are examined 
by the councils or consistories. Or, if a man will be a 
teacher, he has his especial examination to undergo, 
and so there are in all departments of life into which the 
student, as a man of learning, can enter, rigid require- 
ments, but they do not come intoconnection with his resi- 
dence at the University—that is, he can go or stay, 
work or play, at pleasure, Of course, with such a vol- 
untary system, the division into classes after our Amer- 
ican mode is impossible, and the lines between different 
departments are, as I have said above, not always ob- 
served, many students hearing lectures in two different 
departments at the same time. I am, of course, entirely 
unable to say how the industry of the students as a 
whole, compares with that of the students at our best 
American Colleges. As regards what may be called 
effective work, I presume there is not very much differ- 





ence. The average student hears about three lectures q 
day I am told, and the working up of the notes taken, is, 
of course, a matter of considerable work ; besides the 
more industrious make considerable use of the Library, 
The Library here is one of the richest in Europe, con- 
taining between three and four hundred thousand yol- 
umes. 

As the student’s mode of work is very different from 
that of the American student, so is also the general stu- 
dent life. The absence of anything like the dormitory sys. 
tem, or of any occasion to bring a very large number of 
students together outside of the lecture rooms, prevents 
the union of the members of the university into so com- 
plete and democratic a community as that of our colleges, 
Not that the students become lost among the citizens 
so as to form no distinct body, for there is much the 
same antipathy between students and citizens, or “ Phil- 
istines” (as the students call them) here, as everywhere 
else, where a large educational institution exists ; and 
fights with the police are common, and also, as is to be 
expected in a country so thoroughly military, fights with 
the soldiers. But though thus distinct from the citizens, 
they have little of our pleasant community life of New 
Haven. They live scattered about here and there in’ 
private houses and are brought together little except 
through the various clubs or societies ; and the individ- 
ual student has comparatively little to do with any ex- 
cept the members of his own society. These societies 
form an important factor in the student life. I cannot 
here go far into details, but in general may say that they 
are open clubs, which, whatever may be their declared 
object, have for their purpose social enjoyment. Very 
many of them are established with the views of promot- 
ing the cultivation among their members of some par- 
ticular science or department of learning, and it is true, 
I presume, that in some of them the object is tolerably 
well carried out, but in general they come about as near 
their professed aim, as the societies of New Haven. 
The members of many of them wear badges, which con- 
sist of a striped band (each club having its respective 
colors,) worn across the breast obliquely under the coat, 
also a colored cap. What among these societies are 
known as “Corps” are always distinguished by such 
badges, and a few of the other clubs wear them. The 
so called “Corps” differ from the so called “ wissen 
schaftliche Verbindungen” in this, (if I am not mistaken) 
that they are entirely given to social relations, and in 
these organizations aim not so much to give occasional 
entertainment to their members, but rather to include 
their entire life, if 1 may speak in such vague terms. 
I mean, that the Corps student lives only é# and for his 
Corps—it absorbs all his time and interest, and is sup 
posed to encompass every relation into which he may 
be brought and supply every aim or motive he may 
have. What is meant by “social enjoyment” in all 
these clubs, but particularly in the Corps, is guzzling 
beer, smoking, howling and gaming all night. One of 
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these societies meets near my room, and every Wednes- 
day and Saturday night, I am regaled with the most 
hideous singing, thumping of tables with beer-mugs and 
other such rows as are worthy of the high purpose which 
has called such a crowd together. You have heard 
much of duelling among the German students. J 
had no idea to what extent it was carried, till I came 
here. Not only are the most trifling affairs made the 
occasion of a challenge among the students in general 
but the members of the Corps fight regularly and by 
appointment for the honor of their Corps—that is A—— 
of one Corps is appointed by its officers to fight with 
B—— of another Corps, though there may be no feud 
between the persons themselves or between the Corps 
even; it is sort of a match to gain glory for the 
Corps. They fight with rapiers and never strike below 
the chest, I believe. The result of such fighting is gene- 
rally a good deal of gashing of the head and face, the 
breaking of the skull sometimes, but almost never death. 
With the exception of the freshmen, (so to speak, the Ger- 
mans call them “ Fiichse”’-foxes) at the beginning of the 
year, almost no Corps student is to be seen who is not 
most disgustingly gashed and scarred up—and of this 
they are so proud that they will go into company with 
an open wound from their forehead to their chin. I 
ought to apologize for putting such loathsome facts into 
a letter. The penalty for being caught in such a duel 
is afew days in the University prison. But they are 
not often caught, the scene of their conflicts being at a 
retired tavern about a mile from town. The duels oc- 
cur every Saturday morning. Not long since they had 
twelve in one day. Before leaving the subject of Corps, 
I ought to mention one other interesting particular in 
which they make themselves conspicuous—that is, their 
dogs ; each Corps has its fancy dog (and very hideous 
too are some of them) and when any considerable num- 
ber of the members walk out, you usually see the ani- 
mal attending. What a pleasant picture of German 
student life one gets when he meets a half a dozen of 
these fellows snobbishly dressed, with gaily colored bits 
of caps fastened on their heads with a band after the 
fashion of young children, while, to complete. the in- 
signia, a delicate poodle, it may be, trots along in their 
midst. 

If now you ask me what are the really pleasant fea- 
tures of German student life as distinguished from ours, 
I must say, and I think I am uninfluenced by prejudice, 
that I have not been able to discover any. Of course 
the foreigners who pass a few months here and a few 
months there, are rather lookers-on than participators in 
the real life of the students, and may sometimes fail to 
appreciate all that is excellent init. Our Yale life (that 
is, the life of the student there without regard to his 
work) seems to me so much healthier, happier and bet- 
ter. Here there are no sports, no games, no broad 
University life. Walking, drinking beer, and smoking, 
in the beer cellars, or in the club rooms, and carousing 





seem to be the principal amusements. The majority of 
the students are coarse and bloated in their appear- 
ance. They are older than our students, have better 
disciplined minds, and know more ; but, like all Ger- 
mans, are insufferably conceited, and know how to ap- 
pear very wise when they are quite ignorant. You will 
have discovered before this that my enthusiasm for the 
German University, is on account of the most profound 
learning of its professors and not on account of anything 
attractive in the general student. Of course, I speak 
here in a general way, and not of the whole body of stu- 
dents. I am acquainted, even in my small circle, with 
quite a number of most admirable gentlemen. 

The relation of the student to the professors here is 
better than with us. There is an indescribable something 
in an American college, which rears an almost insuper- 
able wall between the students and the faculty. It is 
not so here. The student feels as much freedom with the 
professors as with any other gentlemen of similar age. 
Sometimes a professor goes out with a party of students 
to an inn in the country, and sits with them drinking 
beer and smoking with them, and at the same time reading 
or discussing some work of literature or science. This 
however, is not very common. I have been out once or 
twice with a professor of Metaphysics to such a read- 
ing. A large number of the professors open their 
houses often to the students and are very social and 
familiar with all who visit them. ‘They have little of 
that feeling so common with us, that their position de- 
mands a certain assumption of dignity. For instance, 
the professor of Hebrew may often be seen smoking 
along the street on his way to his lecture. Imagine the 
gentleman who holds the same position at New Haven, 
coming up through the green similarly engaged, But I 
must say, that I should hardly want to see such a usage 
among our professors. And as to so much smoking it 
is a little too much of a good thing; the students often 
smoke’in the lecture room until the professor makes his 
appearance, and then, as a German lecture room is as 
tight as a boitle, there being no possible escape for 
vitiated air, you can perhaps imagine the state of the 
atmosphere before the lecture is finished. Do you re- 
member when we read Dante, how he described one of 
the punishments of the lower world as a direful stench? 
I have often with keen sympathy thought of those poor 
creatures, as I have come out of an evening lecture. 
But speaking of the professors, I have been amused to 
see that many of them maintain the professor’s reputa- 
tion for eccentricity. There is a professor of Meta- 
physics who comes in quite often to take tea with us, 
and who invariably becomes so absorbed in what he is 
saying that he forgets to eat. I have laughed so much 
over him. The good housewife always seats him at her 
side and watching for opportunities in his pauses, pulls 
him and says, “Now Professor, you must eat a little.” 
He usually stops long enough to fill his mouth, and then 
is lost again in his talk. One of the lecturers whom I 
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hear, generally lectures with his hands over his face that 
nothing before him may disturb the flow of his thoughts. 
But worse than this, there was a lecturer here before I 
came, who always spoke with his back to the students 
lest something should distract his thoughts. A lecturer 
whom I hear has a way of looking out of the window 
when he becomes greatly absorbed. He speaks very 
fast, and uses those dreadfully long and complicated 
sentences with the article, or the prefix of a separable 
verb removed four or five clauses from the word with 
which it belongs, and when he begins to turn round and 
look out of the window, we begin to tremb!e, for then 
he goes faster and uses more complicated sentences 
than ever, and it is almost impossible to follow him. I 
might go further, and tell you of one who carried to 
lecture one day a broom over his head instead of an 


umbrella. —The Yale Courant. 


In his Saturday evening lecture, at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Mr. Northrop spoke of the recent educational revi- 
val in Europe and its causes, describing the progress 
in England, Austria, Russia, Italy, and Turkey. Among 
the causes of this great movement in England were 
named, 1. Passage of the Household Suffrage bill, 
which prompted Mr. Low to say, “ Now England musi 
educate her masters ;” 2. The Birmingham Educational 
League. 3. New publication of statistics mainly by 
the League as to the relation of ignorance to crime. 4. 
Similar facts on the relation of ignorance to pauperism. 
The latter statistics were appalling. Up to 1869 pau- 
perism had been greatly increasing during the previous 
decade, an average increase of over 400 per week. The 
latest reports show now a marked decrease. 5. Paris 
Exposition. England fared ill in that comparison of 
the world’s industries. This unwelcome surprise 
proved in the end a good lesson to the nation. On re- 
turning from Paris Professor Tyndall said “ England 
will be outstripped both in the arts of peace and war 
by the continental nations, in virtue of their better edu- 
cation.” 

Another of the official inspectors of the exposition, 
Mr. Edward Huth, said, “The want of education has 
hindered our progress in manufactures. Many of our 
workmen have no education. That of other nations is 
superior. With them it is not a machine that works a 
machine, but brains sit at the loom and intelligence 
stands at the spinning-wheel.” J. Scott Russell, the 
architect of the Great Eastern and consulting architect 
of the Vienna Crystal Palace, now nearly completed, 
said, “ The leading continental nations show growing 
skill and progress in proportion to the excellence of 
education. Poor England, standing by idea, is too late. 
Her working men and foremen, grown up uneducated, 
are too old to learn. We have lost a generation. Why 
did not our statesmen, already provided with special 





universities for their own training, foresee that trade 
was going away to more skilled nations and warn us 
in time? The contrast between England and Switzer. 
land is this: England spends more than five times as 
much on pauperism and crime as she does on educa. 
cation. Switzerland spends seven times as much on 
education as on pauperism and crime. 

Parliament appointed a committee to investigate this 
subject and their voluminous and able report proved 
both to England and all Europe that ¢ducation is econo. 
my and ignorance means waste, if not weakness. An epi- 
tome of this report circulated widely in the continental 
papers of different nations. The sixth cause of the new 
educational movement was Sadowa and Sedan. These 
wars have served to impress the nations of Europe 
with the value of education as the source of power in 
war and thrift in peace, as both the cheapest and strong- 
est defence of a nation. 

Mr. Northrop spoke of the remarkable progress within 
two years in Italy and particularly in the city of Rome. 
Prior to 1870 free public schools were here unknown 
and “impossible.” Now a good system is in operation. 
The change wrought in this brief time is marvelous. In 
less than one month after the entrance of the national 
government, the schools were started. The attendance, 
at first small, has steadily increased, and now over 7000 
children are in the public schools. In the face of oppo- 
sition and difficulties the schools have proved a success, 
and enlisted the sympathies of the masses. The first 
anniversary of the Plebiscite (October 2, 1871) was cele- 
brated by a grand school celebration which made a great 
sensation. It was held on the Campidoglio in front of 
the old Capitol. Nearly 7o0o children were assembled, 
and their songs and recitations were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded by the thousands of citizens thronging this 
square. It was made a gala day. The-city donned its 
proudest festive attire. ‘The fronts of the surrounding 
palaces were gaily decorated with national and Roman 
banners. A lofty semi-circle of seats rising one above 
another was filled with a chorus of five hundred chil- 
dren—the best singers in all the schools. On a raised 
platform in front sat the “Conscript Fathers.” Numer- 
ous prizes were distributed to the children. In the 
evening the city was illuminated, including a grand 
illumination of the old Coliseum. This exhibition settles 
the question as to the popularity and permanence of the 
public schools of Rome. Grand as were the old Roman 
military displays on the Capitoline Hill, where the con- 
quering Caesars led their triumphal processions and long 
trains of captives, it may be doubted whether this classic 
spot ever witnessed a scene so impressive and signifi- 
cant as was this simple gathering of the children, with 
their demonstration of the beneficent agency of public 
schools. 


In making our arrangements to live, we should never 
forget that we have also to die. 
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THEORIES OF HEAT. 


The American Fournal of Science and Arts for March 
contains an able discussion of this subject by Prof. W. 
A. Norton of the Sheffield Scientific School. The fol- 
lowing is the conclusion of the paper :— 

“The results of the foregoing discussion seem to 
bring us irresistibly to the conclusion that the atoms of 
bodies must be made up of distinct parts bound to- 
gether by certain forces ; and that heat must consist in 
some movement of relative displacement among these 
constituent parts of the atoms. If now we consider that 
every atom is capable of exerting upon surrounding 
atoms an effective repulsion at the more minute dis- 
tances, and an effective attraction at certain greater dis- 
tances, we are led to infer that the “atom,” so-called, 
consists of a central attractive nucleus, surrounded by 
an envelope, or atmosphere, composed of repulsive ele- 
ments. We also readily discern the possibility that heat 
and light may consist in some mode of motion of this 
outer envelope, either in its elementary parts, or as a 
whole. Now we have independent evidence, afforded by 
the entire series of electric and magnetic phenomena, 
that there exists a subtile form of matter, made up of 
mutually repulsive elements, intimately associated with 
the atoms of bodies, which has received the name of the 
electric fluid, or electric ether. It is true that it has 
been vaguely conjectured that electricity may consist in 
some mysterious mode of motion of the atoms of ordi- 
nary matter, but such a mere conjecture, unsubstantiated 
by any decisive evidence in its favor, cannot throw an 
air of improbability over an hypothesis that is sustained 
by a multitude of actual phenomena. 

It is, however, conceivable that the electric may be 
identical with the luminiferous ether which permeates 
all bodies, and is known to be physically linked to its 
atoms. We may then form two possible conceptions of 
an atom, with its essential accompaniments, viz: (1) 
that it consists of a true atom surrounded solely by an 
atmosphere of luminiferous ether ; (2) that it has, in 
addition, an envelope of distinct electric ether immersed 
in the ethereal atmosphre. In view of the results of this 
discussion, we recognize the high probability that heat 
and light originate in some mode of motion occurring 
in the ethereal atmospheres, or in the electric envelopes 
of the atoms ; or, more properly, in the force or forces 
by which such a movement is produced. 

Against this conception of the origin and nature of 
heat, the objections that have been brought forward 
against the prevailing notion do not hold good. The 
source of heat is now transferred from the atom proper 
to its ethereal atmosphere, or electric envelope, one or 
both—and, therefore, to a form of matter nearly if not 
quite as -vbtile as the medium of light, and whose 
elastic forces are nearly or quite as intense. Hence 
the enormous rapidity of the recurring movements, and 
the amazing intensity of the accelerating forces in play 








in the evolution of heat and light, are in full accordance 
with the present hypothesis. Again, the change in the 
physical state of the “atom” (what is ordinarily repre- 
sented by this term) and consequently in its operative 
forces, which we have recognized as attendant upon the 
evolution of heat by impact, are effects that may reason- 
ably be expected from a disturbance of the atomic 
envelopes by the force of impact. Also, upon this 
hypothesis the impact of the ether of space upon the 
earth and other cosmical bodies, should take effect up- 
on the ethereal atmospheres of the atoms of these 
bodies, and develop electric or ethereal currents, that 
would eventually ‘pass off in the form of heat-energy, 
without finally checking the translatory motion of the 
atoms. It may seem improbable, from our ordinary 
point of view, that such a result should follow from 
ethereal impulsive actions ; but we have already seen 
that the same potential repulsive energy which, in the 
recoil of two elastic bodies compressed by impact, im- 
parts an additional loss and gain of velocity to the 
bodies, is expended, in the case of inelastic bodies, in 
the development of an equivalent heat-energy, without 
changing the velocities of the bodies as a whole. The 
force that is here operative is the mutual repulsion be- 
tween the contact-molecules, of which we can form no 
other definite conception than that it consists of a per- 
petual stream of ethereal wave impulses, that becomes 
operative, in a sensible degree, so soon as the molecules 
at the point of contact come within a certain degree of 
proximity. 


HOW M. TAINE LECTURES. 

M. Taine has been professor of the history of art for 
seven or eight years at the Paris school of fine arts, but 
his popularity has lost nothing with time. A Paris cor- 
respondent of the London ews writes about his lec- 
tures as follows : 

“The lecture-room is about as plain and unadorned 
a building as can well be imagined. At one end is a 
large black board with a chair. French lecturers 
always deliver their. discourses sitting, with a large table 
in front of them. The whole of the rest of the room 
is taken up by the seats of the audience, rising one 
above the other until the roof forbids them to rise any 
higher. As the clock strikes two, M. Taine enters the 
lecture room, and there is a slight buzz of applause 
among the students, with whom he is evidently a favor- 
ite. Let us take a look at the lecturer whilst he is ar- 
ranging his books, and prints, and papers on the plain 
deal table before him. Surely the first impression of 
every new-comer must be, as he looks at the author of 
the ‘History of English Literature,’ that it is not a 
Frenchman, a ‘Latin’ at all who is before them, but an 
Englishman or a German. Much over the average 


height of his countrymen, M. Taine has the square 
broad shoulder, short neck, and general physique of 
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the typical Englishman or a German—a type, by the 
way, more often to be seen in caricatures than in the 
highways and by-ways of England. If, however, M. 
Taine is an Englishman in build, his head is that of a 
German, and a German professor into the bargain, the 
square broad forehead, the spectacled blue-gray eyes, 
with a dropping, tired look about them, which tells 
plainly enough of poring over books far into the small 
hours in the morning, are just such as you see in 
the lecture rooms at Heidelberg or Bonn. In a word, 
M. Taine looks as little like a Frenchman or, at all 
events, like what Frenchmen are generally supposed to 
look, as can well be imagined. But the lecturer has 
not delivered many sentences before all these ideas have 
vanished. For there is a clearness of diction, a metallic 
brilliancy of thought, and an absence of all confusion 
or entanglement of ideas, which is characteristically 
French. Even a foreigner to whom the language is 
comparatively strange, can hardly fail to seize the mean- 
ing of what he hears at once, and without undue strain- 
ing of attention. Among French professors M. Taine 
is said to be remarkable for his wonderful clearness. 
No doubt many of the students that heard him for the 
first time, were not a little astonished at what they 
heard, and often unable to fall in with the professor’s 
conclusions in art matters. But I am yet more certain 
that none of his hearers went away in doubt as to what 
he meant to tell us. M. Taine’s success as a lecturer 
—for be it remarked in passing that he is almost as 
successful as a lecturer as an author—is not at all 
owing to any graces of delivery, or due to any tricks of 
rhetoric or elocution. His delivery, like that of all 
others that read from a previously prepared text, is a 
little monotonous, and the tone of his voice hardly 
changes from the beginning of the hour and a half, 
during which he speaks, to the end. Every one is 
obliged to listen, although, perhaps, few are convinced 
by M. Taine’s daring theories. When the lecture is 
over, a group of some twenty students clusters round 
the professor to hear his remarks and take his advice. 
He explains and illustrates the views he has just been 
expounding by the aid of -a collection of prints from 
Dutch and Flemish pictures, concluding his talk by the 
eminently practical advice—I had almost said the very 
unusual advice from a Frenchman—‘ The voyage is not 
a dear one to Holland and back at the present day. 
All those of you who can, should manage to go there, 
and in a fortnight’s tour you will learn more about the 
people, their picture, climates, customs, and country than 
I can teach you in any number of lectures.’” 








A MARTYR TO LEISURE. 


Robert Dale Owen, in his Autobiography, thus de- 
scribes one of his father’s partners in business : 


A man of letters, educated to every classical attain- 
ment, and the inheritor of a princely fortune, this 





gentleman had been able to gratify, at a wish, his culti. 
vated tastes. His marriage was fortunate, and his 
children grew up around him with the fairest promise, 
He had a handsome town house in a fashionable square 
in London, and a country-seat six or eight miles off in 
the midst of one of those magnificent English parks,— 
the ideal of stately rural elegance,—with its trimly kept 
lawn and its wide-spreading chase, dotted over with 
clumps of noble old trees, where the deer sought refuge 
from the noonday heat, and a lair at nightfall. 

Its owner had travelled over Europe and brought 
back, as mementoes of his journey, paintings and statu- 
ary by some of the best masters, ancient and modern, 
with which to adorn his favorite retreat. The house 
itself, in which I spent some happy days, with its rich 
marble columns and balustrades, was a fine specimen 
of the purest Palladian manner, where all that luxurious 
refinement could devise had been unsparingly lavished. 

There my father—during a brief interval in his own 
public life of incessant bustle—found his friend, with 
no occupation more pressing than to pore over the 
treasures of his library, and no graver care than to 
superintend the riches of a conservatory where wealth 
had brought together, from half the world, its choicest 
plants and flowers. They spent some days of undis- 
turbed quiet ; not an incident beyond the conversation 
of a sedate and intellectual family circle and the arrival 
and departure of a friend or two to break the complete 
repose. 

Delightful my father thought it, in contrast with the 
busy turmoil he had left ; and one day he said to his 
host, “I’ve been thinking that if I ever met a man who 
has nothing to desire, you must be he. You have 
health, cultivation, a charming family. You have 
gathered round you every comfort -wealth can give, the 
choicest of all that nature and art can supply. Are 
you not completely happy ?” 

Never, my father said to me, would he forget the sad,» 
unexpected reply: “Happy! Ah, Mr. Owen, I com-( 
mitted one fatal error in my youth, and dearly have I 
paid for it! I started in life without an object, almost ) 
without an ambition. My temperament disposed me to 
ease, and I indulged it. I said to myself, ‘I have all 
that I see others contending for ; why should I strug- \ 
gle?” I knew not the curse that lights on those who 
have never to struggle for anything. I ought to have 
created for myself some definite pursuit, literary, scien- | 
tific, artistic, political, no matter what, so there was | 
something to labor for and to overcome. Then I might ‘ 
have been happy.” 

My father suggested that he was scarcely past the 
prime of life, and that in a hundred ways he might still 
benefit others, while occupying himself. “Come and 
spend a month or two with me at Braxfield,” he added. 
“ You have a larger share in the Lanark mills than any 
of my partners. See for yourself what has been done 
for the work-people there and for their children ; and 
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give me the benefit of your suggestions and your aid.” 

“Tt is too late,” was the reply. “The power is gone. 
Habits are become chains. You can work and do 
good ; but for me,—in all the profitless years gone by I 
seek vainly for something to remember with pride, or 
even to dwell on with satisfaction. I have thrown away 
a life. I feel, sometimes, as if there were nothing re- 
maining to me worth living for.” 

And neither then, nor at any future time, did this 
strange martyr to leisure visit the establishment in 
which he had invested a hundred and fifty thousand 


dollars. —Atlantic Monthly for March. 








A NEW MODE OF TREATING DYSPEPSIA. 


The first number of Zhe Archives of Scientific and 
Practical Medicine, the new monthly edited by Dr. 
Brown-Séquard, and published by the Lippincotts, con- 
tains, among other able and interesting articles, one 
in which the editor describes a novel mode of treatment 
which he first tried with perfect success in a very 
bad case of dyspepsia in 1851, and which has since 
been tested, with more or less satisfactory results, in 
many cases of dyspepsia, chlorosis, and anemia. The 
following is an extract from the account of the first 
case : 

“ After a few days, finding that he had not improved, 
I decided to try a radical change of his alimentation, 
as regards the quantity of food to be taken at a time. 
Instead of three meals a day, I made him take sixty or 
more. Every twelve or fifteen minutes he took two or 
three mouthfuls of solid food, chiefly meat and bread. 
He drank a little less than a wineglass of Bordeaux 
wine and water every thirty or forty minutes. On the 
very first day this mode of alimentation was begun his 
digestive troubles disappeared, and within a week he 
was so well that he returned to Paris. * * * He 
continued the same mode of alimentation for almost 
three weeks, and then gradually diminished the number 
of his homeopathic meals, and increased the amonnt 
taken at each of them, until in about eight or ten days 
he came to eat only three times a day, and a full meal 
at each time.” 


The following paragraphs will serve to give the reader 
a clearer idea of the treatment commended : 


“The plan consists in giving but very little of solid 
or fluid food or any kind of drink at a time, and giv- 
ing these things at regular intervals of from ten to 
twenty or thirty minutes. All sorts of food may be 
taken in that way, but during the short period when 
such atrial is made, it is obvious that the fancies of 
the patients are to be laid aside, and that nourishing 
food, such as roasted or broiled meat, and especially 
beef, mutton, eggs, well-baked bread, and milk, with 
butter and cheese, and a very moderate quantity of 
vegetables and fruit, ought to constitute the dietary of 
the patients we try to relieve. This plan should be 
pursued two or three. weeks, after which the patient 
should gradually return to the ordinary system of eating 
three times a day. * * 

The most varied diet as regards the kind of food can 
be followed under this plan as well as when one has 
only two or three meals a day. The only absolutely 


essential points are, that the amount of food taken every 
10, 15, 20, or 30 minutes be very small (from one to 
four mouthfuls), and that the quantity of solid food in a 
day be from 32 to 40 ounces, or a little less when, in- 
stead of water, the patient drinks beef-tea or milk.” 


Dr. Brown-Séquard considers that the facts observed 
under this treatment confirm “the view that we are 
naturally organized, like most, if not all animals, to eat 
very frequently, and not, as we do, two, three, or four 
times a day ;” and that “ functual dyspepsia, when once 
it has begun (never mind by what cause), is kept up 
and increased by distention of the walls of the 
stomach.” It might be supposed that there would be 
trouble from the distention of the stomach on the re- 
turn to the ordinary system of meals, after several weeks 


of the treatment described, but in no case has he found 
this to occur. —Boston Journal of Chemistry. 








MENTAL LABOR. 


— 


1. Devotion to intellectual pursuits, and to studies 
even of the most severe and unremitting character, is 
not incompatible with extreme longevity, terminated by 
a serene and unclouded sunset. Dr. Johnson composed 
his “ Dictionary” in seven years! and during that time 
he wrote also the prologue to the opening of Drury- 
Lane Theatre, the “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” the 
tragedy of “ Irene,” and the “ Rambler,”—an almost in- 
comprehensible effort of mind. He lived to the age of 
seventy-five. When Fontenelle’s brilliant career termin- 
ated, and he was asked if he felt pain, he replied, “I 
feel only a difficulty of existing.” 

2. Mental application is a powerful remedy in dis- 
eases both of body and mind; and its power as a 
remedy is proportionate to its intensity as a pursuit. 

3. The emotions, especially those of a depressing 
kind, as anxiety, fear, etc., have a remarkable influence 
in giving a tone to and intensifying the morbific effects 
of excessive mental labor. Yet in some cases, as in that 
of Cowper, the best and only resource against despair 
is found in composition. 

4. The turmoils of active life do not appear to render 
intellectual labor more injurious to the system ; possibly 
here also the influence may be counteracting. Milton, 
the Secretary to the Commonwealth, in times when men 
lived years in months,—blind and in domestic discom- 
fort, writing his immortal poems ; John Wesley, perse- 
cuted and almost an outcast from his former friends, 
in “labors abundant,” denying himself natural rest and 
refreshment, yet acting in mind and body with unparal- 
leled energy ; Voltaire, the apostle of infidelity, at war 
with more than the whole world ;—these and a cloud of 
others warred with the existing order of things, and re- 
mained masters of themselves and their mental powers 
to a ripe old age. 

5. The injurious effects of mental labor are, in a great 
measure, due :— 





To excessive forcing in early youth ; 
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To sudden or misdirected study ; 

To the codperation of depressing emotions ot pas- 
sions ; 

To the neglect of the ordinary rules of hygiene ; 

To the neglect of the hints of the body ; or 

To the presence of the seeds of disease, degeneration 
and decay in the system. 

6. The man of healthy phlegmatic or choleric tem- 
perament is less likely to be injured by application than 
one of the sanguine or melancholy type ; yet these lat- 
ter, with allowance for the original constitution, may be 
capable of vast efforts. 

7. The extended and deep culture of the mind ex- 
erts a directly conservative influence upon the body. 

Fellow-laborer ! one word to you before we conclude. 
Fear not to do manfully the work for which your gifts 
qualify you; but do it as one must give an account of 
both soul and body. Work, and work hard, whilst it is 
day ; the night cometh soon enough,—do not hasten it. 
Use your faculties, use them to the utmost, but do not 
abuse them,—make not the mortal do the work of the 
immortal. The body has its claims ; it is a good ser- 
vant ; treat it well, and it will do your work; it knows 
its own business ; do not attempt to teach or to force 
it ; attend to its wants and requirements, listen kindly 
and patiently to its hints, occasionally furestall its ne- 
cessities by a little indulgence, and your consideration 
will be repaid with interest. But task it, and pine it, 
and suffocate it; make it a slave instead of a servant ; 
it may not complain much, but, like the weary camel in 
the desert, it will lie down and die. 

—Physician’s Problems, by Charles Elam. 


JuLes CLARETIE writes from Paris as follows, about 
the literary habits of Alexander Dumas: “The emi- 
nent publicist and dramatist is not, as his illustrious 
father was, a hard worker. He himself acknowledges 
he does not like to write much. He composes rather 
slowly, and his manuscripts are frequently rendered 
almost illegible by numerous erasures and alterations, 
while those of his father hardly contained any, and 
were almost perfect models of chirography. Few 
authors that, at his age, have obtained wealth and fame 


by their pens, have published so small a number of 
works, as the younger Dumas. He is proudest of his 
journalistic performances, and, but for his aversion to 
steady literary work, he would like to be at the head of 
a great journal. But of this there is little probability, as 
he is about to set out on a voyage of several years 
round the world. 


THE excavation of the great Sutro Tunnel is now in 
rapid progress. The total length will be 20,145 feet 
besides the four shafts which are in the aggregate 4,- 
gto feet. There was raised each twenty-four hours in 


December an average of 387,000 gallons of water. This 
work is effected by sixteen pumps, each having a capac- 
ity of raising 20,000 gallons per hour. It is expected 
the lode will be reached by the middle of 1875. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE endorsement which President Andrews of 
Marietta College gives to our Normal School as an 
excellent institution of the kind, is worthy of notice, 
It is the more forcible since President Andrews 
has been avowedly a disbeliever in the necessity or 
efficiency of normal training. The people of our 
communities are showing a growing confidence in 
the work of the Normal School, but those who are 
yet skeptical will do well to read the testimony of 
President Andrews, given in another column, among 
the annals. 








Tuat Newburyport school-ghost has gone the 
way of all other ghosts. Before the least actual in- 
quiry, he has vanished into nothing. A clergy- 
man resident in Newburyport informs us that the 
citizens of that staid town are utterly disgusted at 
the shameless persistence of the newspaper report- 
ers in representing as a supernatural exhibition the 
very ordinary tricks of a few school boys. But 
then why do not our Newburyport friends take the 
pains to give a word to the public in contradiction 
of the renewed accounts going the length and 
breadth of the land? Those accounts represent the 
citizens as utterly confounded at the strangeness of 
the apparition; their silence has left them in an un- 
fortunate light. 





Sap revelations have been made in New York 
City in regard to the vitiated atmosphere of a large 
proportion of the public schools. The New York 
Tribune gives the cry of alarm. It declares that 
while the political and social economists are crying 
out for compulsory education, a counter-cry arises 
from the physiologist for compulsory evacuation of 
the present school buildings of that metropolis, as 
actual pest houses. The results of official inspec- 
tion seem amply to justify this alarm. In several 
school-rooms the air has yielded to analysis nine 
times the allowable amount of carbonic acid, to 
which must be added the accompanying and deadly 
organic impurities which cannot so easily be meas- 
ured. The lack of any efficient means of ventila- 
tion, and the over-crowding of the rooms, have 0c- 
casioned this impure air. In addition to this, in 
many cases, the condition of the cellars and of the 
grounds under the windows is one of reeking and 
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poisonous filth. “Corruption within and corrup- 
tion without !” 

Considering the moral corruption which has 
characterized the rulers of New York City, this at- 
tendant physical corruption was only to be expected. 
It is but another example of the harmony of evils 
which characterize history. 

This should be a timely reminder to us to look to 
the ventilation of our school houses. There are 
too many of them in Connecticut, to our certain 
knowledge ; they are disease-traps, into which we 
force our children. In very many of our school- 
rooms no pretence is made of any ventilating appa- 
ratus except the windows, which are worse than 
useless. But even when under the best intentions, 
ventilating flues are provided, these are generally 
utterly inefficient. This has been often proved ; 
and re-affirmed, after careful trials, in the late New 
York official reports. In connection with every 
flue there must be artificial appliances for compel- 
ling the air to rise. Only two kinds of appliances 
are known :—Revolving turrets or similar mechan- 
ical contrivances at the top of the flue—or some 
slight heating arrangement at its bottom, to warm 
and rarefy the air. A very simple and absolutely 
successful plan is to conduct a small pipe through 
the main ventilating flue, which shall act as a 
draught-pipe, toa small stove in the basement. 
Even a small gas stove would answer, as only the 
slightest increase of temperature is needed to start 
the current. Let our school committees look to this 
matter ; now that we force our children into our 
schools, we are doubly. responsible for the air we 
furnish them. 





Tuts restlessness, this seething among the teach- 
ers about the subject of grammar is not futile. A 
radical change in the whole system of grammatical 
science, as far as English Grammar is concerned, 
is imperative. There is a grevious old scholasti- 
cism about the text-books, all the stronger for hav- 
ing its roots stretched down into the more venial 
scholasticism of our Latin grammars—which must 
be done away with, and will eventually be swept 
away in the progress of common sense. But while 
we thus relieve, we must protest against any undue 
licence on the part of our public school teachers in 
their grammatical instructions. Some claim, and 
are to-day exercising the right, in view of the ac- 
knowledged failings of the present systems, to sub- 
vert the whole, to introduce any and all innovations 
that their own minds may suggest—and to give 
their improved systems to their pupils as genuine 








English grammar. Thus one will teach that there 
is but ove case, another that cases are infinite in 
number. When this liberty is taken in normal 
schools, whence many trained teachers issue, and 
the zfse divit of the teacher is the sole authoriiy 
for a radically novel system, we think it a very in- 
jurious precedent. A teacher is not to teach Ais 
grammar, but English grammar as _ generally ac- 
cepted. He may judiciously press forward fully to 
the advance, and prepare the way on many points 
for still further advance; but radical: changes 
should be submitted to open discussions among 
scholars, and receive general endorsement to some 
extent, as they will if they are just, before they are 
taught to the young. A teacher who is too free 
with his innovations, and arrogant in shaping all 
his instructions by his personal views, is misleading 
his pupils by giving them what they will receive as 
accepted text, but what is personal and untested. 
They will justly set it down against him, when, in 
after years, on many points they have to take the 
back track. 








THERE is war in Massachusetts. The sword is 
not drawn; it is too great a war to be left to the 
sword, and since the arbitration of the tongue has 
failed, the contest is submitted to the mightiest of 
all instruments, the press. Teachers are doing the 
fighting, and it is all about grammar—English 
Grammar. We have no complete official state- 
ments of the contest before us, but from the reports 
of various “reliable gentlemen” we gather the fol- 
lowing: The radicals are led by Mr. J. G. Scott, 
of the Westfield Normal School, who considers the 
treatment of the properties of words simply and 
strictly a question of forms. The conservatives 
are under the joint leadership of Rev. M. C. Steb- 
bins, Principal of the High School of Springfield, 
and the Rev. Charles Hammond, Principal of Mon- 
son Academy, who claim that the study of grammar 
should go deeper than the mere form of the word 
and enter into the ideas which underlie every ex- 
pression. 

The discussion of this question is important and 
much needed. Probably neither position is exclu- 
sively right ; probably both questions of form and 
of idea should enter into any grammatical system, 
yet keeping strictly within their own provinces. 
But the fatal error in all our grammar is that both 
are allowed indiscriminately to modify the classifi- 
cations, resulting in utter confusion. Thus the 
classifications in the case of nouns are too many if 
the form is regarded—too few if the relation is the 
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basis. It is this inenennshite weal that met 
be remedied, and will be when the right man takes 
the lead in the matter. 


oom 


(ANNALS OF ‘DUCATION. 


——®- 


NEW HA VEN.—During the month the various 
schools of the city have been moving forward with 
that clock-work precision which so signally charac- 
terizes them under the present very efficient admin- 
istration. There has been a very slight perturba- 
tion among many of the teachers, owing to a “ lit- 
tle unpleasantness” concerning a bogus agent who 
has been selling them Chambers’ Cyclopedia with 
large promises of extra bindings gratis, &c. No 
one has been actually defrauded, however, and all 
is quiet. 

Tue Oak Srreet Scuoot House, which was 
burnt Dec. 16th, is nearly rebuilt, and will probably 
be ready to occupy next term. It will be a fac sim- 
ile of the old one. 

Tue Eaton Scuoot, Mr. Gile, Principal, is doing 
excellent work this term. Too much praise can 
hardly be bestowed upon Miss Young, assistant 
principal and teacher in No. 12, for her very effi- 
cient work in bringing up the standard of scholar- 
ship in the school. While the school is excellent 
in most every respect, it has become very favorably 
known for its excellence in drawing and its superi- 
ority in penmanship. Miss Hovey, in No. 3, has 
admirable tact in teaching penmanship to young 
children. Some specimens of penmanship from 
the scholars in Nos. 3 and 6, both of which 
rooms she has charge of in teaching this branch, 
were certainly as fine as one often sees. The 
school has a soldier-like precision in everything 
that is done. 

WoostER ScHooL, under the principalship of 
Mr. Park, has a larger foreign element than most 
of the schools of the city. The principal has 
shown remarkable tact in managing this element 
and making good scholars of them. Perhaps this 
school excels any other in the city in teaching an 
easy, running hand in penmanship. While every 
line in the penmanship at Eaton is as straight and 
as stiff as a line of West Point cadets, at Wooster 
you find that easy grace which is so very much ad- 
mired and desired by every one who wishes to 
write well and also rapidly. 

THe WASHINGTON ScHooL has been very suc- 








cessful under the management of Mr. Burton, prin- 
cipal, as is evidenced by the attendance, which has 
now reached nearly 800. This school was organ. 
ized in 1869, and then had a seating capacity of 
600. Two additional rooms have been fitted up 
the past year, so that now the number of rooms is 
sixteen. At the suggestion of the principal, the 
Board of Education ordered last term drop seats to 
be put up in every room, so that during recitation 
hour the children could sit instead of having the 
whole class stand. This certainly is a humane act, 
and we understand is highly appreciated by the 
scholars. Mr. Burton has fifteen lady instructors 
under him ; of these only two, Miss E. E. Warner 
and C, C. Jones, have been with the school from its 
organization. In visiting Miss Warner’s room we 
were shown some very fine specimens in drawing 
made by the scholars under her instruction.  Pass- 
ing to No. 11, we witnessd a recitation in geogra- 
phy conducted by Miss Julia Catlin, which pleased 
us so much that we hope in some future number to 
give a description of the plan by which geography 
is taught here as introduced ‘by the principal. In 
Nos. 10,9, and 8 are Misses Gillette, Cargill, and 
Reilly, ail yonng teachers, but giving a good promise 
of success. In No. 7 we found Miss M. A. Pinney, 
whom we judged to be a faithful and zealous 
teacher. Miss Jones, in No. 6, was busily engaged 
in teaching arithmetic. Woe be to him who leaves 
this room without taking the multiplication table 
with him. In Nos. 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1, we saw Misses 
Cannon, McLaughlin, Maher, Lyon, and May, all 
of whom were comparatively young in teaching, yet 
evincing much energy and enthusiasm in their 
work. The new rooms in the basement are pre- 
sided over by Misses Livingstone and Hanover, 
who have charge of the little folks. We were much 
pleased with everything pertaining to this school, 
and would advise any teachers visiting New Haven 
to call on the Washington School as well as the 
others. 

Mr. H. C. Davis, the esteemed Principal of the 
Skinner School, and formerly editor and publisher 
of the JouRNAL, has been South for a few weeks to 
regain his health, which. has been very much im- 
paired of late. We are glad to record an improve- 
ment in his health. During his absence the school 
went forward successfully under the efficient direc- 
tion of Miss Page, his first assistant. 

The other schools of the city we hope to visit 
and speak of in our next number. 


WEST HARTFORD.—The town recently of- 
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fered several prizes for excellence in spelling to the 
scholars in the several district schools. The high- 
est prize, a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary, was awarded to Miss Mary Elmer, daughter of 
Mr. Julius P. Elmer. This young lady made only 
one mistake in writing over one hundred words. A 
prize of three dollars was also given to the best spel- 
ler in each school district. Seven prizes in all, 
were awarded, amounting in value to about thirty 
dollars. The scholars of the High School did not 
compete for these prizes, but are earnestly striving 
for others, offered by an individual, to be awarded 
at the close of the present term. The West Dis- 
trict school has just closed its winter term. On 
Saturday evening, March 2d, the teachers and 
scholars, with their friends, had a social gathering 
at the school-house. In the course of the evening 
the scholars presented their excellent teacher, Miss 
Josephine Robbins, of Chaplain, with a stereoscope 
and views, a writing desk, and other tokens of their 
esteem. 

The school in the Norhwest District has also 
closed its winter term. The tcacher, Miss Emily E. 
Kimberly, a graduate of the State Normal School, 
has shown in her methods of teaching the advan- 
tage of a course of study in that institution. 





PORTLAND.—Mr. Russell, who has been 
teaching in Middle Haddam, takes charge of the 
High School, in place of Mr. Finney, whose retire- 
ment to engage in business we chronicled recently. 
Mr. Russell is a scholarly and energetic man, and 
the school is not likely to lose its high character 
under his administration. 

During the past year a new school-house has 
been constructed in District No. 2, to accommodate 
the children (chiefly foreigners) near the river bank. 
It is commodious, two-storied, with spacious pas- 
sage-ways, and four well-furnished rooms. Two 
well-constructed outhouses and ample play-grounds 
are also furnished. This building, intended for pri- 
mary instruction, though without any pretension 
to ornament, may well serve as a model for others 
of its kind. Whole cost, with furniture, $6,319. 

The Joint Board have decided that repairs on 
school-houses will not be paid by the town treasury, 
holding that the whole provision and maintenance 
of the buildings rests upon the districts. 





MIDDLETOWN.—-Rev. C. L. Loomis, the re- 
cently appointed Acting School Visitor, has en- 
tered on his work with great earnestness, and is 
giving much time and attention to the schools. 





The happy effects of his efforts are very percepti- 
ble. At the beginning of the school year, Mr. S. 
E. Warner, a graduate of the Worcester Technical 
School, was engaged as teacher of Drawing and 
Natural Sciences. During the Fall term drawing 
lessons were given weekly to the classes in the 
senior department. To these have been added 
lessons in the junior and intermediate depart- 
ments, and one lesson a week for such of the teach- 
ers as choose to spend the time for it. The teach- 
ers gladly avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
offered, and will soon be ready, if they are not now, 
for the rule which the Board of Education will 
doubtless make, putting drawing on the same level 
with reading and writing at the beginning of the 
next school year. 





SALISBUR Y.—This town was one of the first 
to consolidate its school districts, and, after a trial 
of a few years, to abandon the plan as unwise. 

Our schools, as a whole, are not very good, but 
this is owing to the fact that good teachers cannot 
be obtained. We have a few, who are not only an 
honor to the town, but to the State. 

The increase of public interest in common school 
education is evinced by the erection of a new 
double school-house in the “ Ore Hill” district, and 
the adoption of plans by the “ Centre” district for 
a fine building. 

A series of “Educational Meetings” is being 
held under the supervision of the Board of Visitors. 
They are devoted to normal exercises and appropri- 
ate addresses. These meetings, which it is made 
the duty of all the teachers in the town to attend, 
are open to the public. 

Possibly, local influences and work have in- 
creased our interest in education, but how shall we 
supply our small schools with better teachers ? The 
Normal School cannot, until some measures are 
taken to secure to a greater number of those who 
teach, the benefits of that institution. 


THOMPSONVILLE. — A fine building for 
Grammar and Intermediate schools, to cost over 
$15,000 is in process of erection. Possibly, the dis- 
tricts may become united and this may become a 
High School. 

Miss Benton, is giving much satisfaction in the 
school taught for the past four years by Miss Ron- 
ald, who resigned for a more lucrative position in 
Meriden. 

Monroe's Readers have been adopted. A public 
reading was given in the Town Hall, Feb. 14, by 
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the best aor no each district, who acquitted 
themselves brilliantly. At least two hundred people 
listened eagerly for two hours. This shows how 
much interest people will take if only the teachers 
and school visitors will get them aroused. 

The town has offered a twenty-five dollar prize 
to the best speller, contest to take place March 15. 





EAST LYME.—This flourishing town, shows 
little interest in its schools. This is not because the 
inhabitants are not public spirited, but they are not 
yet awake to what is needed in that direction. 
However, some individuals are awake and through 
them we hope much for the town. 

Mr. Henry R. Harding, an old and highly success- 
ful teacher, has just finished a term of teaching in 
the Flanders District, and, we are glad to learn, has 
engaged to teach the summer term in the Centre 
District. Several young ladies from this town are 
at present in the Normal School. We hope their 
services will be secured for the schools of their own 
town, when their course here is finished. 





WEST NORWALK .—A school-house, 25 by 38 
feet, was completed in October ; cost $1,250. Lo- 
cation central on Main street. The lot with gra- 
ding cost $375. The furniture, from Schermerhorn 
in New York, cost $200, The school is making 
fine progress under Mr. Eben Hill, of Redding. 
The expenses have all been met by taxation of the 
district. Mr. Gregory Fillon is the District Com- 
mittee. Broad River District enlarged its house 
eighteen months ago, and furnished it with the 
modern furniture at a cost of $1000. For two 
years Miss Sarah F. Aiken, a graduate of the Nor- 
mal School, has had the charge. 





SALEM.—There are eight districts, but com- 
paratively few children to a district. School-houses 
comfortable, but only two really good ones. That 
in the Bulkley District has been lately graded and 
supplied with wall maps. The center school-house 
has also outline maps; in this building Hon. Ly- 
man Trumbull commenced teaching. 

The teachers are faithful. Miss Emiline B. Hurl- 
but, Miss Fanny Day, Miss Ellen Miner, and Mr. 
Lorenzo Fisk, Mr. Willie A. Bulkley, are mentioned 
as particularly successful. A public examination, 
near the close of each term, is required by the 
ActingVisitors, and considerable interest is shown 
in these by the parents. 





NEWTOWN.—Land’s End School District 











twice the previous number of scholars ; ; it now ac. 
commodates about fifty. Lately the school had 
lost ground, but now under Mr. Homer H. Hawley, 
who has had it three seasons, it has been brought 
into a flourishing condition—The Lake George 
District has a wretched building for its school. 





aged by ladies this winter; the Center District, 
by Miss Julia E. Hotchkiss, now at the Normal 
School. Mr. D. M. Hotchkiss is Chairman of the 
Board, and Dea. B. B. Brown is Acting School Vis. 
itor, and a faithful worker. The school-house in the 
center and N. E. districts, are about two years old. 





BROAD BROOK.—An attempt is being made 
quietly to consolidate the districts, and-to establish 
graded schools. A town mceting is to be at once 
held, with a view to securing a vote in favor of this 
measure. It is to be hoped that a building large 
enough to accommodate four schools can be 
erected. Among the better classes of citizens, in- 
creasing interest is felt in education. 





SCOTLAND.—Five districts. School-houses 
all in good condition, some quite new. District 
No. 1 is taught by Miss Sarah A. Tiffany. No. 2 
by Miss Ella Sharpe. a former pupil of the Nor- 
mal School, and giving much satisfaction. No. 3, 
Miss Marietta Hibbard. No. 4, Mr. A. W. Maine, 
who sustains a high reputation as a teacher. 





PLAINVILLE.—The New Britain Board of 
School Visitors, according to request, has desig- 
nated the Osborn Lot on Broad st. The lot has 
been purchased for $3400, but the selection has not 
met with favor in the East District. An appeal to 
the Superior Court is possible. 





WEST HADDAM—We hear flattering ac- 
counts of the success of Miss Hilliard, teacher in 
the “ Burg District.” Miss Hilliard was formerly a 
member of the Normal School, and has for some 
time past taught in the Fair Haven graded school. 





NEWINGTON.—Schools are ungraded. Mr. 
Dwight Churchill teaches in the S. E. District. In 
the North District, Miss Mary Purington is teach- 
ing, and doing it well. There are four districts. 





BETHLEHEM.—At the annual meeting of the 
term in October, 1872, it was voted unanimously 
to abolish the separate districts, and constitute the 





building has been remodeled to accommodate about 


term a Union Distriet. 





PROSPECT —The five schools have been man. 
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EACHERS’ INSTITUTES.—During the month of 
April, Secretary Northrop will hold Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes as follows: Stafford Springs, April 3—5; 
Putnam, April 1o—12 ; Fairfield County, April 17 
—19; Washington, April 24—26. On March 29th 
Secretary Northrop closed a very successful Insti- 
tute at Higganum. The following persons were 
down on the programme: H. E. Sawyer, Principal 
of Middletown Public Schools; Prof. W. North 
Rice, Wesleyan University ; Prof. F. P. Russell, 
Trinity College ; Prof. I. N. Carleton, State Normal 
School; and Mr. Yung Wing, the distinguished 
Chinese visitor to the United States. Mr. Nor- 
throp lectured to teachers last month in North Ca- 
naan, Salisbury, Cornwall, Clinton, Wolcott, and 
Waterbury. We trust that every acting school vis- 
itor and every teacher will spare no pains to have 
these Institutes well attended. No teacher can at- 
tend without benefit. 


Vienna Exuipition.—In compliance with the 
suggestion of United States Commissioner Van 
Buren, Messrs. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., of Cincin- 
nati, are about sending to Washington, to be for- 
warded thence to Vienna, a complete set of their 
educational publications, comprising a hundred vol- 
umes. They are intended for exhibition in the ed- 
ucational department of the International Exposi- 
tion, after which they will be donated to the Stras- 
bourg Library. The books are packed in a hand- 
some oiled walnut case, manufactured expressly for 
the purpose, making a fine display. 


Tue Twenty-Eighth Anniversary of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Utica, N. Y., on July 22d, 23d, and 24th. Mr. Ed- 
ward Danforth is President of this Association. 


~*--o> mee 


Book Notices. 


——_»—_— 


FourtreEN Werks tn HuMAN Puysrotocy. By J. Dorman 
Steele. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chi- 
cago. a 

This is the latest addition to the author’s well- 
known courses in science and school instruction. 

These books have been so thoroughly discussed in 

our public journals that there is little need of our 

entering into any particular description of this work. 

It resembles its predecessors closely in aim and in 

treatment. It will probably, however, be less open 

to criticism than the other books of the series. It 


. is very conveniently arranged so that the main fea- 


tures of any particular topic can be taken in at a 
glance, and this we consider a great and a rare merit 
ina school book. To give pupils mach on these 
subjects is neither necessary or possible; but to 
have what we do present to them as clearly defined 
as method, logic, and common sense can make it, 
is of the first importance. 

On some minor points we think the text might Le 
modified to advantage. It should not give credence 
to the pseudo-scientific notion that drinking-water, 
simply by standing in an inhabited room, absorps 
to an injurious degree the impurities of the air. In 
the section on antidotes some efficient remedies 
well known, and generally at hand, are omitted—as 
the swallowing of sweet oil for strong acids. In 
cases of burns, the expedient of dredging the wound 
with flour is given. This is rejected by many 
authorities on account of the bad results occasion- 
ally following, by reason of the incrusted flour re- 
maining under the new skin. The preferable and 
unobjectionable use of molasses or oil is not men- 
tioned. On the score of taste we would expunge 
from a school-book like this, the cuts illustrative of 
somewhat cruel experiments in the ex-section of 
the brains of living pigeons. The practical appli- 
cations accompanying almost every topic, gives this 
book a decided advantage over many of its older 
rivals. 








CoLToN’s INTRODUCTORY AND COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES, 
New Series. Sheldon & Company, New York, publishers. 
Any person who is attempting to solve the 

“ Geography problem,” will do well to give this 
work a careful perusal. “ How can the interest of 
pupils in the study be increased, and the time 
necessary to gain a satisfactory knowledge of the 
subject be diminished?” These are questions 
which a multitude of intelligent teachers are en- 
deavoring to answer. The ingenious employment 
of methods on the part of the teacher, and the 
skillful adaptation of text-books, are the great 
agencies by which the largest r€sults can be secured 
in a given time. 

In the work before us some most desirable 
features are conspicuous, which practical teachers 
will appreciate. 

1. The print is remarkably clear and distinct. 

2. Leading words printed in prominent  black- 
faced letters are well calculated to serve as “ catch- 
words,” giving to the pupil a clew to the thought 
contained in the sentence. 

3. The descriptive part is beautifully illustrated 
with cuts of unusual excellence. Not only do they 
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exhibit the finest specimens of art, but each one 
gives a representation of some object or scene, 
which conveys to the mind of the pupil a correct 
idea, as if the real object were presented to view. 

4. The maps present a very attractive appear- 
ance. They are drawn with great care; are dis- 
tinct, accurate, and unencumbered with useless 
details. 

'5. In addition to the series of maps designed for 
the use of the pupil in learning lessons, a complete 
series of reference maps is inserted, which cannot 
fail to be of great value to the advanced pupil and 
for family use. 

6. The whole subject is presented in a concise 
yet comprehensive form, well calculated for an easy 
mastery by the pupil within a reasonable time. 

P. 
A CHILD’s History oF ENGLAND. By Charles Dickens, Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, publishers. 

“ Not to know the history of the past is always to 
be a child,” is an expression full of meaning. It 
means more than to be a child ; for he who knows 
nothing of the past cannot comprehend the pres- 
ent, nor make intelligent calculations for the fu- 
ture. Mr. Dickens wrote this history for his own 
children, in language that a child can easily under- 
stand, and in that inimitable style peculiarly his own. 

While specially adapted to the comprehension of 
the child, and designed for the young, for whom it 
has all the attractions of a “ story-book,” it has 
attractions for “ children of an older growth,” and 
no member of any family can fail to read it without | 
interest and profit, even if familiar with more elabo- 
raté works on the subject. 

History is sadly neglected, even that of our own 
country. The History of England is almost a 
“sealed book” to a large majority of our citizens, 
chiefly because no convenient time is found for the 
young to give attention to it, or the ordinary style 
of historical composition is repulsive rather than 
attractive to their minds, 

We cannot understand the history of our own 
country well without a knowledge of that from 
which our forefathers came. A few weeks employed 
by a class on this history would throw light and 
interest into the study of American history. 

There is no text-book extant so well adapted for 
the use of High Schools, Academies and advanced 
grades of country schools, as this unpretending 
volume. Let teachers peruse the work with care 
in making a selection of a text-book for their classes, 
and there can be little doubt as to the decision 





they will make. Pp. 


PopuLaR SCIENCE MONTHLY, Vol I. May to October, 1872, 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 


We feel that we have got a prize when we take 
this book into our hands. This volume has just 
been bound for general circulation, and those who 
have not been subscribers to this Monthly during 
the last year, can now avail themselves of its ex. 
cellence by obtaining in this permanent shape the 
issues of the first six months, The variety of sub- 
jects here treated in physical, social, physiological, 
psychological, historical, and philological sciences 
is so great as to forbid any adequate mention of 
them in this limited space. But as these pages, 
teeming with noble and instructive thoughts in 
every realm of nature, lie open before us we realize 
that any teacher who has any reach of mind what- 
ever beyond the mere humdrum of daily work, will 
find here in some department, and probably in 
several, abundant and rich food for thought. And 
the greatest excellence of this book is that its 
matter flows directly from the highest sources. 
There are no higher authorities; there are no 
mightier pens than those who indite these pages. 

Among the abundant illustrations are fine por- 
traits of Sir Charles Lyell, Prof. James D. Dana, 
Dr. William B. Carpenter, Prof. Asa Gray, and 
Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse. 


Tue Etocutionists ANNUAL: No. I. By J. N. Shoemaker, 
A.M. Published by J. M. Daughaday & Co., Philadelphia. 

We have been much pleased in looking over this 
book. For the simple quarter which it costs there 
is furnished an excellent series of short, telling ar- 
ticles for practice in elocution. With reference to 
variety the selection is well made. There is nota 
“dry” piece in the book, but you may pass “ from 
grave to gay” at a moment's notice. These having 
been here reproduced from the reportoire of a dis- 
tinguished elocutionist, are well tested, not simply 
as adapted for practice in elocution, but for the pub- 
lic stage. The very clear type, and the neat porta- 
ble form of this book, make it very acceptable. It 
is the first of a series which will be sure to gain 
immediate popularity. 


ANNUAL Report of the Connecticut School for Imbeciles, at 
Lakeville, Conn.; 1872. 


This report deserves general circulation. Forty- 
eight idiots are here receiving school-training under 
the excellent care of Dr. H. M. McKnight, and with 
excouraging results. What it needs most is, pub- 
lic aid.. Few are aware that there are as many 
idiots in the State as of insane persons, and that 
they require very similar treatment in regularly ap- 
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pointed institutions. 
to put this school on a good footing. Ten thou- 
sand dollars were voted to it by our legislature in 
1971, on condition that a sum of five thousand dol- 
lars should be raised by other parties. It is not 
creditable to our people that this paltry amount has 
not yet been subscribed. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEDICATION OF “HE MORGAN SCHOOL 
BuILpDING, Clinton, Conn. Prepared by Lewis E. Stanton. 
Published by Francis Hart & Co., New York City. 


This is one of the most tasteful mementoes that 
could have been devised, of the dedicatory exercises 
of this noble school building. It is produced re- 
gardless of expense, as we might expect—for this 
is a wonderful characteristic of the whole enter- 
prise. The heaviest tinted paper, gilt edges, red 
lines, exquisite printing, choice binding, and a fine 
steel engraving of the edifice, all combine to make 
this book a feast to the eyes, and fully worthy of its 
occasion. Mr, Stanton has done well in so fitly 
preparing it. 

THomrsoN AND BowLers’ EcCLEcTIC SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 
Published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati. 

Teachers will be pleased with this series. The 
style of Penmanship here adopted is simple, legible, 
and business-like. A simple analysis of the letters 
is presented and a judicious arrangement of the 
successive exercises to secure anatnral progression. 
The paper is of the best quality. 


NINTH BIENNIAL REpoRT of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Illinois. 

TWELTH ANNUAL Report of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1871-72. 

NINTH ANNUAL Report of the State Normal Board of Minne- 
sota, for 1872. , 


——~ ~—e op —— 


PERIODICALS. 


——_.———. 


Lippincotts Magazine, though its head-quarters 
are no farther south than Philadelphia, has scarcely 
received the estimate it deserves from the multi- 
tude of readers who eagerly watch the monthly 
issues of periodicals published in New York and 
New England. To those who desire to vary their 
style of reading, and yet preserve all that is solid, 
instructive, and entertaining, most heartily would 
we commend this magazine. The April number 
opens with a vivaciously written article, and pro- 
fusely illustrated with engravings, on the “ Indus- 
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At least $20,000 is needed| “The Roumi in Kabylia” (second paper), pre- 


sents an interesting view of African Arab life in 
that part of ancient Mauritania where French 
authority with difficulty holds sway ; “ Thackeray's 
Grayfriars,” by An Old Gown Boy; “A Princess 
of Thule,” by Wm. Black, author of The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton; “ Medical Expert Evi- 
dence,” H. C. Wood, Jr., M.D.; “ Monthly Gossip,” 
“Literature of the Day,” with a great variety of 
other articles in poetry and prose, make up an 
exceedingly interesting number of this magazine. 
We commend it to the attention of Connecticut 
readers. P. 





Littell’s Living Age comes to us, as usual, loaded 
with good things. In the three March numbers 
which have already reached us, we find articles on 
Madame de Sevigne; Continuations of the Two 
Series—His Little Serene Highness, and A Slip on 
the Fens; Sea Novels—Captain Marryat; Pas- 
sages in the Life of a Bachelor ; Wittenberg and 
Cologne; The Approaching Transit of Venus ; 
Works of Thackeray ; Paganini ; The Sonnet ; The 
Marriage of the Emperor of China ; Force in Liter- 
ature ; Unpublished Letters of Prince Charlotte ; 
Vegetable Invaders ; Instinct ; Plymouth ; Popula- 
tion in U. S.; and Prince Bismarck’s Jeremiad. 
Very valuable articles from the pen of Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, the greatest physiological philosopher in 
the world, are given from time to time. Thus, in 
the number of Nov. 16th, 1872, we find his masterly 
essay on Mind and Will in Nature, which every 
teacher should have and read. In the issue of Feb. 
2d of this year, is a paper by the same author on He- 
reditary Transmission of Acquired Psychical Habits. 





The Congregationalist is abundantly sustaining its 
well-earned reputation during the present year. 
We heard a friend express the opinion, a few days 
ago, that it is the model religious paper of the coun- 
try. Strong language; but it shows the hold which 
this publication has upon the people. 

One of its greatest merits is that it has been able 
to keep up spiritedly with the newspaper enterprise 
of the present day without becoming secularized. 
Large as its circulation already is, there are many 
families who need just such a first class religious pa- 
per as the Congregationalist, and who, if they once 
tried it, would doubtless continue it for many long 
years. 





SCHOOL JOURNALS FOR MARCH. 
The Chicago Teacher will do well if it keeps up 





tries of Wilmington.” 


the excellent editing shown in the present number. 
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that on Attention, we find the editorials the most 
valuable part of the number. | 

The National Teacher and Ohio Educational) 
Monthly has four especially interesting articles, en- | 
titled The Educational System of Baden, by Wm. 
H. Young ; Geography and the Muses, by E. B. 
Andrews, (a description of a curious old book on 
geography, published at Hartford, Conn.); Hadley’s 
Lessons in Language, by A. D. Williams; and 
Drawing in Common Schools, by J. C. Greenough. 


The Maine Fournal of Education is rich in good 
things. One of the most serviceable papers is 
on Instruction in Colors ;—School Supervision, 
Courses of Study for Graded Schools, Defects in 
American Schools, Peeps through the Door of a 
Kindergarten, An Inside View of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and a Limit Somewhere, are all well put and 
useful. 

The Rhode Island Schoolmaster opens with a 
strong paper on The Science of School Teaching. 
A Method of Teaching Geography, Selections from 
the Schoolmaster, and Cases in Grammar, will 
repay the reading. 

The New York State Educational Fournal has for 
its chief articles, Can a Teacher Earn Two Thou- 
sand Dollarsa Year? Are Schools Better than they 
Were ? Foucault's Pendulum Experiments,and The 
Relations of the Schools of the State. 

The Towa School Fournal is occupied almost en- 
tirely with matters of local interest ; but contains 
one long and earnest article on Practical Education. 





| 
| 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. | 
— The Educational Year Book will be published} 


April 14th, and will be found of great value to 


every teacher. We will furnish it (price $1.25) and | 
the JouRNAL for one year, to new subscribers, for | 
$2.25 ; to old subscribers for $2.50. 
—— , 

— We give this month the usual amount of read- | 
ing matter, but we give in addition more 


than the | 


| 


Our subscribers 
will findevery advertisement strictly first-class, and 


usual amount of advertisements. 


Read these adver- 
tisements ; and should you desire anything adver- 


every one of interest to them. 


tised, we will assure you that you will find these 
advertisers honorable men to deal with. 

— We think we may safely say that never, since 
the JOURNAL was started, have its prospects been so 
bright. Our subscriptions from out of the State | 
have been more this year, by far, than during all 





= - = —_ = ~ — — : - 
While there are several valuable contributions, ~ 


the time of its previous history ; showing that it js 
obtaining that appreciation out of the State that it 
has in. 

— Mr. Ellsworth, the penman, has a short ad- 
vertisement in this number. It would be worth 
your while to look into his new tracing system of 
penmanship. 

— Any one desiring to examine copies of the 
CoNnNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, with a view to 
subscribing, will be furnished three copies—one- 
fourth of a year, for 25 cents. 





FACETL”®. 

A MAN advertises for a competent person to under- 
take the sale of a new medicine,—and adds that it will 
prove highly lucrative to the undertaker. 


A youNG man in this city, just out of college, caused 


|his mother to faint and his to father to pull several 


handfuls of gray hair in agony, because he remarked at 
the breakfast table that he needed exercise, and thought 
he would proceed to the wood shed and manipulate in 
alternate opposite directions the metallic instrument 
with a serrated edge, used for the separation of speci- 
mens of the highest development of vegetable growth, 
into convenient lengths for culinary combustion. The 
old man thought his offspring contemplated suicide until 


he found be was only going to saw a few sticks of stove 
wood. 











To Teachers 


AND 


School Officers. 


McELWRATH’S “DICTIONARY OF WORDS AND 
PHRASES USED IN COMMERCE, WITH EXPLANATO- 
RY AND PRACTICAL REMARKS,” is the only work of the 
kind published in the English language in such form as to render 
it available for ordinary book-buyers. It is designed to be a stand- 
ard work of reference, and zt ought to be placed immediately in every 
School-room in the land. Its value is permanent, and increases as 
children acquire the habit of using it. Where library funds are 
not provided, a very slight effort among intelligent and liberal pa- 
trons will usually suffice to secure the means to purchase a copy 
for the school library. 

You canuot afford to be without it in your School-room, You can 
obtain it through the Bookseller in your place, or direct from the 
Publishers by remitting post-office money order or draft on New 
York, We will send the book by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
Six Dollars ($6.00), or by express for Five Dollars and Fifty Cents 
($5.50), the express charges to be paid by the party ordering. We 
are not responsible for money or books sent by mail ; but remit: 
tances by P. O. money orders, or by drafts payable to our order, 
are safe, and the allowance we make for express charges will cover 
the expense, except to remote or out-of-the-way places. The book 
is bound in the best and most durable manner,—the cheapest in 
the end. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


IIl-4 678 Broadway, New York. 
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Sheffield Scientific School 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 

New HAVEN, Conn., 1873. 


COOD NEWS 
For Boys, Girls, and School Teachers. 


A New and Sure Thing in Penmanship— Writing a Useful 
as well as a Fine Art—Bad Writing, like Bad Spelling, 
no longer Excusable — How Everybody may Become 
Good Penmen — All about the “ Ellsworth Tracing 
Method of Penmanship” and where it can be obtained. 


Send 2s cents for ““ THE WRITING TEACHER,” one vear, to HI. W. 
ELLSWORTH & CO., 756 Broadway, N.Y. ILI -4-1y 
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A GREAT OFFER FOR APRIL! 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New 
York, will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
ORGANS of first-class makers, including Waters’s, at Extremely 
Low Prices for Cash during THIS MONTH. New 7-octave 
PIANOS, modern improvements, for $250 and $275, cash. The 
WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are the most 
beautiful in style and perfect in tone ever made. Prices at bar- 
gains for cash, Monthly installments received, running from one 
to three years. New and second-hand instruments to let, and rent 
applied if purchased. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. iii-3-Ly 


Townsend Savings Bank, 
CORNER OF CHAPEL AND ORANGE STREETS. 





Deposits made in this Bank commence Interest on the Day of 
Deposit,—which interest is added to principal ana Compounds in 
February and August of each year, all of which is free of all taxes. 

Bank open from 9 A. M. to 3 P.M. 

JAMES M. TOWNSEND, President. 

? LEVI IVES, M.D., Vice President. 

EDWARD H. TOWNSEND, Sec’y. [II sit} 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


i JOSEPIL ) Or Descriptive Name and 

TRADE MARK: }ciuiorn, Deslenling Number. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 

303, - 404, - 170, - 351. 
Having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations. 

ASK FOR GILLOTTS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SQNS, - 91 John Street, New York. 








Latest Discoveries—Every Teacher Should ‘Read! 
THE UNIVERSITY SERIES. 


I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. By Prof. T. H. 
Hux ey, LL.D., F.R.S. With an introduction by a Professor in 
Yale College. 12mo, pp. 36. Price 25 cents. 


Il.—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL AND PHYSICAL 
FORCES. By Prof. Gzorce F. BARKER, M.D., of Yale College. 
A lecture delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. Pp. 36. 
Price 25 cents. 


III~AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM, in relation to Prof. 
Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. By J. Hurcuison Srir.ine, 
F.R.C.S. Pp. 72. Price 25 cents, : 


IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION, Physical 
and Metaphysical.- By Prof. Epwarp D, Corr. 12mo, 72 pp. 
Price 25 cents, 


V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—1. Ox the Methods and 
Tendencies of Physical Investigation, 2. On Haze and Dust. 4. 
On.the Scientific Use of the Imagination. By Prof. Joun TYNDALL, 
F.R.S. 12mo, 74 pp. Price 25 cents. 

NO VI.—NATURAL SELECTION AS APPLIED TO 
MAN. By ALFRED RussELL WALLACE. This pamphlet treats 
(1) of the Development of Human Races under the law of selection ; 
(2) the limits of Natural Selection as applied to man. 54 pp. 
Price 25 cts. 


NO. VIIL—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Three lectures by 
Profs. Roscoe, Huggins, and Lockyer. They were delivered as , 
popular lectures, and, coming from the first men of science in Eng- 
land, they will be found intensely interesting to every one and at 
the same time instructive. Finely illustrated. 88 pp. Price, 25 
cents. 

NO. VIII.—THE SUN. A sketch of the present state of sci- 
entific opinion as regards this body, with an account of the most 
recent discoveries and methods of observation. | A lecture delivered 
before the Yale Scientific Club, Jan. 24, 1872. By Prof. C, A. 
Younc, Ph.D., of Dartmouth College. Price 25 cts. 


NO. IX.—THE EARTH A GREAT MAGNET. By A.M. 
MAYER, Ph.D., of Stevens Institute. A most profoundly interest- 
ing lecture on the subject of magnetism. Prof. Mayer is second 
only to Faraday on this subject. Price 25 cts. 

NO. X.—MYSTERIES OF THE VOICE AND EAR. By 
Prof. O. N. Roop, Columbia College, New York. One of the most 
interesting lectures on sound ever delivered. Original discoveries, 
brilliant experiments. Beautifully illustrated. Price 25 cts. 


%@> Five consecutive numbers, $1.10 ; ten consecutive num- 
bers, $2.00. 


The universal desire to have the University Series put in a more 
permanent form has induced the publishers to print on fine, heavy 
paper, each five successive numbers and bind them up in a hand- 
some book. ‘These volumes are designated Half Hours with Mod- 
ern Scientists. 

The “ First Series” contains a general introduction by Noau 
Porrer, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College, and Nos. I—V 
of the Series ; price $1.50. The Second Series contains Nos, VI 
—X ; price $1.50. Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., 

NEw HAvEN, CONN. 


JOSEPH L. ROSS, 


Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


42 Chardon St. 


(Near the Revere Ilouse,) 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue and Pric 
List. iii-4-9t 
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AMONG THE ‘PUBLISHERS. 


During the past month we have-met personally a 
large number of the publishers, with whom teachers 
come in contact. We never met aclass of more gen- 
tlemanly, pleasant men than these. 

We stepped into No. 3 Beacon street, Boston, and 
found our friend, Edwin Ginn, the senior partner of Ginn 
Brothers, with whom many teachers have become 
acquainted by using Miss Mary L. Hall’s “ Our World” 
Geography. ‘The second book was just out, and pre- 
sented a very handsome appearance. Messrs. Brewer & 
Tileston, although burnt out during the great fire, are 
doing good work with their excellent books. We heard, 
when down in Philadelphia, that they were soon to bring 
out a new edition of Hillard’s Readers that would be 
par excellence. If they do not deny it through this 
journal, it may be considered true. The old firm of R. 
S. Davis & Co. are bringing out no new books except 
an Elementary Geometry, by the celebrated Greenleaf, 
but are having an ever increasing demand for his well 
known Mathematics and for Parker’s Composition. 
They are located at 36 Bromfield street, and will always 
be glad to see any teachers. Thompson, Bigelow & 

3rown still remain at their old stand, 25 and 29 Corn- 
hill. Their Eaton’s Mathematics are well known among 
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the teachers of this State. 
In New York—Messrs. Sheldon & Co. are doing well, 


with their educational department, under the efficient 
management of Mr. Bardwell, who was formerly a Con- 
necticut teacher. ‘Their new Olney’s Mathematics are 
a great success. Messrs. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., of 
Cincinnati, have now a branch house in Bond street, 
under the efficient management of Mr. Baker. Their 
Eclectic Geographies seem to be taking very well at the 
East. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., No. 138 Grand 
street, are the same genial men as in former days, 
Their books are familiar to every teacher. Clark & 
Maynard, down in Barclay street, have a great success 
in their Anderson’s Pictorial History. ‘Taintor & Bros. 
have brought out a speller of Test Words, by J. H. Zelie, 
which every teacher should have. 

In Philadelphia, we found Cowperthwait & Co. at 
work on some twenty new school books. They promise 
to give some good things to teachers. Their Munroe’s 
Readers and Hagar’s Arithmetics are being largely in- 
troduced. Under the management of Mr. Stone, some 
very excellent work is being done by the firm. The old 
firm of E. H. Butler & Co. has moved into Chestnut 
street above 7th, and has changed its name to J. H. 
Butler & Co. ‘They have very fine quarters here, which 
evidence prosperity. Eldredge & Brother, who are so 


well known through Chase & Stuarts’ Classics, are doing 
a most excellent °work with Hart’s Rhetoric, Compo- 
sition, &c. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger have just 
moved into a very fine building on Market street, a 
short distance below their old place, and on the oppo- 
site side of the street. 
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HAGAR’S ARITHMETICS. 


1. Hagar’s Primary Lessons in Numbers, 
II. a Elementary Arithmetic, ‘ 
III. Common School Arithmetic, 1.00 
IV. Dictation Problems and Key, +. + 1.00 
This Series, prepared by Prof. D. B. HAcar, M. A., Principal of the Massachusetts 
State Normal School, at Salem, contains many new and valuable features. Mental and 
Written Exercises are combined in each Book; the Lessons are arranged in a natural 
and logical order; the Problems are numerous and varied; the methods are such as 
are used by business men; the Lower Books are profusely illustrated, and the Mechani- 
cal Execution is of the very highest order. Wo other series is sp economical of the time 
of the Student, or so practical and thorough in its teaching. 


$0.30 
50 


“é 


sé 





MONROE'S SERIES OF READERS. 


I. Monroe’s Sixth Reader, Just Published, 
II. in Fifth Reader, - . - 

Ill. "3 ‘ourth Reader, - - 
re Third, Second and First, 
The Publishers have the pleasure of announcing that they will soon complete the 
above Series of Readers by Prof. Lewis B. Monroe. They will be profusely illustrated 
by the best artists, and the Publishers intend to make them, in every respect superior to 
any School Books now published. They are so arranged that the First, Second, 
Third and Fifth Readers form an Abridged Series, peculiarly adapted to the wants 
of ungraded schools in the smaller towns. Zhe three Higher Books are now ready 


ae 


In Press, ; 





for examination, and the Lower Books are in active preparation. 





ROYSE’S MANUAL 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The Plan of this Work may be briefly 
stated as follows :— 


First.—It presents a succinct historical 
retrospect or resume of the origin and 
progress of American Literature. 

Seconp.—It exhibits in separate chap- 
ters such biographical and historical mat- 
ters as intimately concern the literary lives 
and labors of the acknowledged represen- 
tative writers of our country; together with 
standard critical opinions concerning these 
authors, verifying such opinions by means 
of numerous interesting and characteristic 
extracts from their works. Price, $1.75. 





Cowperthwait & Co. 


Expuca TIONAL 
628 & 630 Chestnut Strect, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish a Full Series of School Text-Books. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 





MONROE’S 
VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 


A new work on Physical and Vocal 
Training, for the use of Scholars and for 
Private Instruction. This is a book for 
every Teacher and Student of that most 
important art—Elocution. 

It contains a complete system of in- 
struction for the proper training of all the 
Physical and Vocal Organs concerned 
in the production of the Tone. The exer- 
cises are brief, direct and practical, and so 
simple that any one can readily apply 
them. 

No Teacher, Pupil, Clergyman, Public 
Speaker or Reader can afford to be without 
this little Manual. Price, $1.00, 


PUBLISHERS, 


SENT FREE. 











WARREN'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


1. Warren’s Primary Geography, a. 
Il. r Common School Geography, 
III. Physical Geography, ee, oe. 
This Series has recently been thoroughly revised, giving population and other statistics, 


according to Census of 1870. It now presents a complete Geographical Course, adapted 
to all grades of Schools, and is the most Compact and Economical Series published. 


$0.75 
1.88 


™ 1.88 








The superiority of these Books is fully demonstrated by the fact that nearly all the 
recent Geographies have adopted some of their important features; and also, by their 
long continued use, and ¢hetr re-adoption in nearly all the larger cities in the country. 





GREENE’S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 


Greene’s New Introduction,. +. + .- 
4 New English Grammar, . 1.05 
III. dinalyete, «5. «© + tte .80 


The Author, Prof. S. S. GREENE, of Brown University, has recently Revised these 
Books, and has condensed, simplified and otherwise improved his System, which is: now 
preferred by almost all the leading Teachers of the Country. They form a connected 
Series; but each Book is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the 
others. Ther best recommendation is the fac? that they are in general use as Text-Books 
throughout the United States. ’ 


$0.56 


6é 





Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond with us in regard to any of our Books. Liberal Terms will be given for First Introduction. 


Yew York Agent, 


or, WM. H. WHITNEY, 
142 Grand Street, New York. 


Address, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Educational Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Established 1845. 


ww. G SHATTUCH, 





TK wenty-cight Years. 


THIS ENGRAVING 


REPRESENTS 






















































For Sale Everywhere. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. | 





Cor. FULTON and CHURCH Sts. 
II 1-2-12 NEW YORK. 


WANTED 


Book Agents, 


FOR THE 


“Fuuny Side of Physic,” 


800 Pages — 250 Engravings. 


An interesting and amusing treatise on the Medical Humbugs of the past and 
present. It ventilates Quacks, Impostors, ‘Travelling Doctors, Patent. Medicine 
Venders, Noted Female Cheats, Fortune Tellers and Mediums, and gives inter- 
esting accounts of Noted Physicians and Narratives of their lives. It reveals 
startling secrets and instructs all how to avoid the ills which flesh is heirto. We 
vive exclusive territory and liberal commissions. For circulars and terms address 
1 : B. BURR & HYDE, 
Harttord, Conn., or Chicago Il. 





the publishers, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Uucivilized Races of Men in all Countries of the World, 


Being a Comprehensive Account of their Manners and Customs, and of their 
Physical, Social, Mental, Moral, and Religious Characteristics. 
E By REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.LS 
500 Engravings, 1500 Super Royal Uctavo Pages in Two Volumes, or Two Vol- 
i umes in One. 

Agents are making over $1co per week iu selling this work. An early appli- 

cation will secure a choice of territory. For terms address the publishers, 
. B. BURR & HYDE, 
Ilf-4 HARTFORD, CONN, or CHICAGO, ILL. 


THe CuHicaco TEACHER 


An Improved Journal of Education, 


f Furnishes twice as much reading matter as is found in the ordi- 
nary educational journal—matter of high literary character, of 
originality, brilliancy and force. 

Its editors are practical teachers in Chicago, where every improve- 
ment is put to the crucial test. As a consequence, “ /¢s editorial 
timbre is virile ; and the topics discussed, while closely connected 
with educational affairs, are sufficiently varied to attract and enter- 
tain the general reader.” 

The CuHIcAGo TEACHER aims not to present to teachers the 
lifeless skeleton of others’ methods for apish mechanical imitation, 
or to collate second-hand news from the daily papers, but to 
awaken thought, to impart inspiration, whereby teachers may 
originate methods for themselves. : 

The Educational News of Chicago at first hands in THE 
CHICAGO TEACHER. 

All the Literary Resources of the West drawn upon for THE 
CHICAGO TEACHER. 

All the Fire and Enthusiasm of Life in a great city 
the pages of THE CHICAGO TEACHER. ° 

A!l the Latest Discoveries in Science boiled down in the con- 
densations of THE CHICAGO TEACHER. 

Foolish Educational Doctrines exploded by THE CHICAGO 
TEACHER. 

Wit, Humor, Practical Hints to Teachers, Spicy Personal 
Paragraphs, in THE CHICAGO TEACHER. 

David Ewing, T. K. Beecher, J. M. Gregory, J. L. Pickard write 
for THE CHICAGO TEACHER, 


AGENTS WANTED TITROUGHOUT THE UNION, 


glowing in 





Valuable Premiums given for subscribers, or liberal cash com- 
missions allowed. Correspondence invited. | 

We act as agents for all parties desiring to purchase books of all 
kinds, and school merchandise of every description. Satisfaction } 
guaranteed, 

Terms, $1.50, invariably in advance. Send 1§ cents for sample | 
nnmber to 


BAKER & MAHONY, 


iii-3-5 40 WALNUT STREET, CITICAGO. 


The Connecticut School Fournal. ; 


1 BOOK SLATES Universally Used in Schools. = 
For Schools and Colleges. SILICATE Light, Portable, No'seless, Durable. 


Silicate Book Slates, Silicate Pocket Slates, 
For LEAD PENCIL and SLATE PENCIL. 
Black-Boards.---Silicate Wall Slating 


. 2 at | Makes the best Wall or Wooden Blackboard. Put up in cans with full directions, 
Manufactory and Salesroom, | and boxed for shipping safely with books and other goods, 


Pinrs, $1.00; Quarts, $1.75 ; Half-gallon, $3.25; Gallon, $6.00. 


PRICE REDUCED. 





Four YEARS AT YALE. 


By A GRADUATE OF ’69. 


12mo. 728 pp. $2.50. 

A complete and carefully classified hand-book of facts relating 
to Undergraduate life at one of the first Colleges in America, and 
the only book of the kind ever published in this country. Will be 
found of great interest to every one who would know the inside 
history of College life. 

CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO,, 


iii-4 NEW HAVEN, Conn, 


Published by 


NEW YORK 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The only weekly educational journal published in the United 
States. 

It has the largest circulation, best school news, and articles from 
pens of the ablest writers, 


PRICE $2 PER YEAR, 


Upon receipt of which we will mail, free of expense, to each 
subscriber, 


A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 


Printed in sixteen tints, worth from $3 to $5. Published by 


GEO. H. STOUT, 


iii*3-5 119 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE MAINE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Published Monthly at $1.50 per Year. 
sy B. THURSTON, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Resident Editor, A. P. Stone, Principal of Portland High School. 


The Editorial Department is under the direction of the Maine 
Educational Association, and a better corps of editors is not to be 
found connected with any educational journal in the land. It ie 
practical in its character, furnishing articles upon all the various 
duties of the teacher, and the best methods of school work ; mak: 
ing a volume of nearly 500 pages a year, well worth preserving for 
future reference and use. 

Every teacher who is desirous to be useful in the vocation, wil 
derive more valuable hints from every number of-a journal devoted 
to the interests of education, than the cost of a year’s subscription. 

A prominent Massachusetts teacher says he takes the MAINE 
JouRNAL oF Epucarion because it is better than any other he 
knows of. All communications should be addressed to 

iii-3-5 B. TILURSTON, PorTLAND, MAINE. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Office Desks, Settees, &e. 


‘The undersigned having made arrangements with Messrs. A. H. 
ANDREWS & CO., the celebrated manufacturers of SCHOOL 
FURNITURE, are prepared to furnish School Desks and Seats 
.of the most approved styles, and of the best materials, on terms as 
favorable as those made by any other parties. 

Having already supplied nearly one hundred School-rooms in this 
State and Massachusetts, we feel confident that our Furnizure will 
give entire satisfaction to all who may examine it. We most re- 
spectfully invite parties wishing to purchase- School Furniture, to 
give us a call and examine our samples. 





OUR SETTEES 


Are just the Things for Halls and Chapels, 


We also furnish a superior article of Z/QU/D SLATING, 
Black, Green and Brown. This can be used on Walls.or on Boards, 
-and is warranted to give entire satisfaction wherever it is properly 
applied. A single testimonial in its favor, from krof. DwicHt, of 
our State Normal School, will suffice : 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, . } 
we New Britain, Cr., Feb. 26, 1872. 

The Liquid Slating furnished by you, gives entire satisfaction I have never 
before used so good an article, and I most cofidently commend it to any wishing 
an excellent blackboard surface. WM. B. DWic T. 

We shall be glad to confer or correspond with those about to 
furnish School buildings, and our long experience in the School- 
room, and in Educational work, enables us to make valuable sug- 


gestions in the matter of School-room furnishing. 
NORTHEND & BARTLETT. 


New Britain, Conn., January, 1873. ly 





CONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





| 
| 


eS ae . . . . . . . } 
This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- | 
Bee ae oe , ste : : 
‘Ser of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the | 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 


and, SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 
. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 

The full course of study occupies two years. It is expected that 

, or. ate * ~ all : 
any graduate of a High School can take the course in one year. 

The School year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each, 

} ° 
and a new class is formed only at the beginning of a term. 

iy : 4 . . . 

Examination for admission is held on Monpay, the first day of | 
each term, at two o’clock, P.M. 

The next term opens on Monday, Feb. 3d, 1873. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 





Cr te) I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


| [IL Itt] 


- Approved School Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 


723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Mitchell's New Geographies and Outline Maps. 
Goodrich's (Peter Parley) Histories, 
New American Readers and Spellers, 


Bingham’s Latin Series, 
How’s Ladies’ Readers, 
Bailey's Scholar's Companion, 
Tenney's Geology, &c., &c. 
iii-4 Oxford's Junior Speaker (just ready ) 





Lucrative Employment. 


We would call the attention of Teachers and others to the in- 
ducements offered by us, for engaging in the sale of our Books. 

We publish those of the first class only, and such as sell rapidly 
and easily. We are the publishers of “ The Innocents Abroad,” 
“Roughing It,” ‘“ Beyond the Mississippi,” and other kindred 
books. We have also one of the cheapest Bibles published. 

Our arrangements for new Books are complete, and we have two 
almost ready, which will have large sales. We will make it an 
object for all designing to enter the business sell to our Books. 

We would respectfully ask to be remembered in your negotia- 
tions for Books. All particulars sent cheerfully, and visits to our 
Office invited. 


American Publishing Co. 


III-12 116 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


E. M. Tuurston & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
DESKS AND SETTEES, 


7 and 9 FULTON STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. /. 


Also owners of th 


ELASTIC SLATING, 
Which is warranted equal, if not superior, to either the Boston or 
New York boards, in smoothness, color, durability, reflection of 
light, and, in fact, in all that can be claimed for a first-class Black- 


Board. 
Best quality of SCHOOL SUPPLIES constantly on hand. 


E. M. THURSTON, & CO., 
7 and Q Fulton Street, Providence, R J. 








EATON’S ARITHMETICS 


CONTAIN 


The most clear and accurate Definitions and R ules, 
The most business-like methods of Analysis, 
The most practical Examples. 
EATON’S ARITHMETICS retain the: old methods that are 


current among business men, and adupt the new so far as well- 
established and correct. 


‘YAO, MAN JOONS PUddAD HHL P Chl 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra, 
AND | 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry, | 
Are books of m@terate size, | 
Contain enough to lead to higher mathematics, | 
Are not loaded down with useless matter, | 
And contain some new and original features. 


They are Adapted to well-graded High Schools. | 


RECOMMENDA TIONS. 
From C. C. CHASE, Ese., | 
Principal of High School, Lowell, Mass. | 
“ Eaton’s Elementary Algebra has now been used in Lowell High | 
School more than one year. I am happy to be able to say that we 
know of no work for which we wish to exchange it. It is giving 
general satisfaction.” 


From Pror. I. N. CARLTON, ; 
a Principat of Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 


“I bglieve most fully in Eaton’s Arithmetics,” 


From H. E. SAWYER, Eso, 
Superintendent of Schools, Middletown, Conn. 

“ The Algebra and the Geometry of Eaton’s Series were adopted 

for use in our schuols, bygvote of the Board of Education, last eve- 

ning (August 28th, 1872). 


From R. B. CLARK, Ese, * 
Principai of High School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
* The work {bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry) pleases me 
much, It will, Ithink, commend itself_to the favor of everybody. 
It may be labeled A/udtum in parvo.” t 


From PARK HILL, Fsq., 
Principal ot Grammar School, Bridgeport, Mass | 
“‘T take great pleasure in anngnncing’ that my experience with | 
Eaton’s Arithmetic warrants me iA saying that they are not excelled 
by any corresponding work withgwhich I am familiar.” 


From Hon. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, City of Boston. 

** The use of Eaton’s Arithmetics in al! the grades of our public 
schools, during the past four years, has only added new proofs of 
their excellence.” 

From CHARLES MORRILL, Esa., 
Superintendent ot Schools, Lowell, Mass. 

**Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic was adopted in place of 
, to be used by new classes as they are formed (Septem- 
ber, 1872).” 








From Pror. C. 0. THOMPSON, 
Principal of Institute of ‘Technical Science, Worcester, Mass. 
**T do not know of an Arithmetic with so many excellencies and 
so few faults as Eaton’s.” 


From Mr. L. P. MARTIN, 
Principal of High School, Windsor Locks, Con 4. 
“T have tried Eaton’s Algebra with excellent success, and can 
recommend it as highly superior to any I have used.” 





Descriptive Catalogue of the above and other valuable Educa- 
tional Publications sent free. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW &. BROWN, 


lil 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. ! 
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